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THIS IS THE PLACE 


B RIGHAM Younc had led his persecuted Mor- 
mon friends on one of the greatest exoduses 
in history, across hundreds of miles of hostile 
Indian territory, forbidding mountains, and 
barren wasteland. After months of heroic plod- 
ding, by foot, horseback, and covered wagon, 
they came through a certain mountain pass. 

Standing on a hill overlooking a broad desert 
valley, ringed with mountains and the Great 
Salt Lake, Brigham Young uttered those pro- 
phetic words, “This is the place”—words today 
blazoned on a monument near the spot where 
they were first spoken. 

How could he have foreseen the breathtaking 
glory of that now fertile valley? The land he 
looked on was only a hard cake of sunbaked 
desert covered with sagebrush. It was too hard 
to be broken with a plow until it had been 
flooded by irrigation. But Brigham Young and 


his followers transformed that desert-like valley 
into what is today one of the most beautiful 
garden spots of the world. 

Brigham Young saw that the Lord’s bounty 
for his people was wrapped up in that valley 
that had been abandoned as hopeless even 
by the Indians, His utterance, “This is the 
place,” echoes the experience of Jacob: “Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not; 
what an awesome place. This is the very 
dwelling of God, a very opening into heaven!” 
(Genesis 28:16-17). 


Dw IT EVER occur to you to say of the place 
where you work, of the place where you live, 
of the opportunity now yours, of even the 
calamities in your life, “This is the place”? By 
the grace of God, any place can become “a 
very opening into heaven.” 


—ANDREW B. SMITHER 
Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 






























































‘Overture H’— 


Pro and Con 


See page 27 for the full text of ‘Overture H’ 


« Because a “Letter Concerning Over- 
ture H” has been widely circulated 
throughout the Church, and because this 
subscriber hasn’t the funds necessary 
for a similar procedure, may I request 
the space for a few paragraphs in your 
valued paper. The circular letter seems 
to me to misrepresent completely the in- 
tention of the Bills and Overtures Com- 
mittee of the last Assembly. My sole pur- 
pose is to clarify the matter and correct 
misunderstandings that may have arisen. 

The Overture was the result of long 
deliberation by the members of the Bills 
and Overtures Committee, and of sev- 
eral joint meetings with the Polity Com- 
mittee. Most members of my committee 
saw little of the Assembly, for we were 
in session almost continuously. After 
mature deliberation on all aspects, we 
submitted our findings to the Assembly. 
We felt we had harvested the best 
opinion of these committees which were 
chosen by the General Assembly itself to 
report. 

It is not necessary to say that obvi- 
ously all the members of these two com- 
mittees were commissioners to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Overture is their 
product, and not that of Board secre- 
taries or Church executives. 

‘Overture H’ has two principal ob- 
jectives: One is to enlarge somewhat the 
General Council, make it representative 
of the entire Church, and charge it with 
specific additional responsibilities. The 
Committee believed this to be essential 
in view of the growth of the Church 
and the increasing complexities of its 
problems. 

The other objective is to regularize 
and make constitutional the duties of the 
General Assembly Office and the Stated 
Clerk. For fifty-one weeks of the year 
there is no General Assembly. The of- 
fice of the Assembly has no responsible 
direction from any committee, agency, 
or group within the Church. It would 
seem to the Committee that it is entirely 
false to suggest that placing the Office 
under the direction of the Council would 
be a step toward centralization of au- 
thority, when the alternative is to leave 
authority in the hands of one person. 

‘Overture H’ is intended to - a step 
away from centralization. For example: 
At present Board Secretaries are voting 
members of the Council. Under the 
proposed plan they would be advisory 
members without vote, and the em- 
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ployed servants of the Church would 
not be both judge and jury. 

There is no reason to believe that a 
Council of twenty-four members, repre- 
senting the whole area of the Church, 
would be more likely to become master 
instead of servant of the Church. The 
very opposite would seem more likely 
to be the case. With three past Mod- 
erators of the Assembly on the Council, 
and all members elected by the General 
Assembly, and all rand actions sub- 
ject to review by the Assembly, it is hard 
to believe that there would be any falling 
away from the high standards of fidelity 
and competence set by present and past 
General Councils. 

It is suggested that the office of Stated 
Clerk would be shorn of power. This 
could not happen. The duties of the 
Stated Clerk are clearly specified and 
protected in the 1950 Manual as adopted 
by the 1949 General Assembly. 

The office of Secretary of the General 
Council is not a new proposal, The pro- 
vision for that office was made in 1923 
and has been a constitutional provision 
since that time. 

It would seem that no better service 
could be rendered to our Church just 
now than for each minister and elder 
to read carefully the entire Overture 
(General Assembly Minutes, 1950, pages 
222-225) with the assurance that it was 
prepared, studied, and presented in good 
faith for what we considered the good 
of the Church. 

—Jesse HALsEY 

Chairman, Committee on Bills and Overtures, 

162nd General Assembly (1950) 

P. S.—I may send the substance of this 

letter to the Stated Clerks of the several 

presbyteries but I have no intention of 
circularizing the whole Church. 


«A number of interesting articles and 
communications have appeared recently 
on ‘Overture H.’ They discuss many 
things but consistently they avoid dis- 
cussing the issue, which is: Shall added 
powers be given to the General Council, 
making it in fact superior to the General 
Assembly? 

‘Overture H’ contains certain helpful 
suggestions, such as depriving ex officio 
members of a vote. Even some who 
oppose “Overture H’ believe it would be 
good to increase the size of the General 
Council. But all this is sugar-coating to 

(Continued on next page) 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
(Continued from page 3) 

the revolutionary proposal that power to 
run the Church be practically handed 
over to the General Council, thus making 
the General Assembly secondary. This 
would be the beginning of the end of 
Presbyterianism, the genius of which is 
a system of ascending judicatories with 
| the General Assembly at the top. 

Can anything be done? Yes, the first 
thing is to get ‘Overture H’ out of the 
way by having it overwhelmingly re- 
jected by the presbyteries. Then we shall 
be in a position to proceed construc- 
tively. 

The following suggestions would ap- 
pear to have some merit in them: 

That the next General Assembly take 
up the matter of improving the adminis- 
trative efficiency of the General Council 
and let the sentiments of thousands of 
church members, who are against in- 
creasing the powers of the General 
Council, be heeded. 

The General Assembly might see its 
way clear to appoint a small committee 
to study how the administrative effi- 
ciency of the General Council might be 
increased—if indeed it needs to be in- 
creased. But such a committee should be 
instructed to heed the sentiment of the 
Church and not to give added powers 
to the General Council. The Council is 
the servant of the General Assembly, not 
its master. And so it must remain. 

The Moderator has wisely appointed 
a committee to clarify the duties of the 
Stated Clerk. There is great need for this. 
However, the utmost vigilance should be 
exercised lest the new secretary of the 
General Council become the boss of the 
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Presbyterian Church, There should be | 
a constitutional directive which will 
| always keep this secretary junior in rank | 
| to the Stated Clerk. 

| These proposals are suggested with | 
| the hope that they may prove helpful | 
| toward a constructive solution of an im- 
portant problem now before us. 


—Earu L, Douc.ass | 
Princeton, N. J.] 
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Mistaken Identity 
|< I am writing to correct a misunder- | 
standing which has been created by the | 
letter of the Reverend Dr. Frederick | 
Evans (PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, January | 
21). The writer of that letter was Mod- | 
erator of the General Assembly in 1946. | 

As present Moderator of the General 
Assembly, I have been careful not to ex- 
press any view either for or against 
‘Overture H.’ 

As an individual Presbyterian min- 
ister, and in the interest of keeping the 
record straight, I feel it is my duty to 
say that I favor the adoption of ‘Over- 


ture H.’ —Hucu Ivan Evans 
Moderator of the 162nd General Assembly 
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It’s a happy occasion all around, 
sending a member of the family off 
to college—as our cover artist has 
symbolized, But the boy’s parents 
know—you can see it in their faces— 
that it’s also a calculated risk. 














Some lines from Walt Whitman’s 
“Leaves of Grass” point to what we 
mean: 


“There was a child went forth every 
day; 

And the first object he look'd upon, 
that object he became; 

And that object became part of him 
for the day, or a certain part of 
the day, or for many years, or 
stretching cycles of years.” 


A college freshman is not, of 
course, precisely a child (although 
he often seems so to his parents). 
But he is still, at seventeen or 
eighteen, in an ultra-impression- 
able age—the things he sees in col- 
lege will become part of him, some 
of them for “stretching cycles of 
years.” 


In presenting the case for the 
Presbyterian colleges in this issue. 
we are naturally not implying that 
church-related schools have any 
monopoly on providing for stu- 
dents the kind of impressions their 
parents would like them to absorb. 
High moral standards and a Chris- 
tian philosophy of life are some- 
times and in varying degrees 
observable on campuses where 
engineering, agriculture, or pre- 
legal training may be the “spe- 
cialty.” But the church-related 
school has always, by its very na- 
ture, stressed the development of 
Christian character as an integral 
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part of its curriculum. In any 
of these schools one object the 
“child” is sure to look upon is the 
Christian way of life. 


Readers who have been with us 
for over a year will know that this 
issue, including a general survey of 
Presbyterian colleges and a story 
about a special course in one of 
them, is by no means our first treat- 
ment of the theme. In addition 
to general articles about Christian 
higher education, we have pub- 
lished special pieces about Black- 
burn, the College of Wooster, the 
College of the Ozarks, Lewis and 
Clark, Park, Carroll, and Warren 
Wilson, all Presbyterian schools. In 
fact, the only adequate expression 
of our feeling about our schools 
would be a 200-page issue, giving 
each of the 45 of them the space 
each richly deserves, That’s out of 
the question, of course—but if you'll 
stay with us, sooner or later you'll 
read about them all. 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 


Students—and their parents—who 
go to colleges or universities that are 
not church-related will want to 
know about Westminster Founda- 
tion—the “Presbyterian House” on 
117 campuses. Articles on these 
Foundations and on the moral and 
spiritual climate on university cam- 
puses today will appear in June. 

We've long felt a vague misgiving 
about the flood of books instructing 
their readers how to attain to “peace 
of mind.” These volumes seemed 
to glorify a bovine view of life, a 
little short of adequate for men and 
women. Then came across our desk 
a series of articles that articulate our 
feelings, and go on beyond the in- 
adequate “peace of mind” ideal. The 
writer is Elton Trueblood, one of 
the two or three best-selling authors 
on religious themes in America. 
We've decided to present his three- 
piece series in one package, amount- 
ing to a short book by Elton True- 
blood, on April 14. 
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Positive Thinking 


ANY A PERSON has lamented, “If 

I had only thought!” Paul urged 
the Philippian Christians to think, but 
he was careful to suggest the kind of 
thoughts they should allow to enter and 
fill their minds: “Finally, brethren, 
whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, what- 
ever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if 
there is any excellence, if there is any- 
thing worthy of praise, think about these 
things.” Review this list of thoughts we 
should think—true, honorable, just, pure, 
lovely, gracious, excellent, praiseworthy. 
What clean words they are! And observe 
that they are positive words. Not false- 
hood, or dishonorable, or unjust, or im- 
pure, or ugly, or ungracious, or vicious, 
or fault-finding. 

Negative thinking is harmful, de- 
pressing, and personality-shattering. We 
are to think up, not down, 

Paul does not mean to encourage 
blind optimism. He has written some of 
the most scorching descriptions of the 
evils in the world and the weakness of 
human nature; but his eyes are always 
open to the true, the good, and the 
beautiful, 

The story is told of a boy who visited 
the Congressional Library in Washing- 
ton when the building was new. He 
walked about with his eyes focused on 
the mosaic floor. Suddenly he stopped 
with a look of triumph on his face. “I 
knew that somewhere I would find it!” 
he exclaimed exultingly. “I knew that 
somewhere I would find a stone out of 
place.” He missed the beauty because 
he was looking for errors. Ecclesiastes 
says, “Dead flies cause the oil of the 
perfumer to send forth an evil odor; so 
doth a little folly outweigh wisdom and 
honor.” This has led to the common say- 
ing about the fly that spoils the oint- 
ment. Negative thoughts are such flies. 
They sour the personality, cloud the 
mind, and warp the soul. 

If we study our vocabularies we shall 
no doubt discover that we have favorite 
negative and critical words that we con- 
stantly use about people and _ things. 
Jesus said, “Whoever says ‘you fool!’ 
shall be liable to hell fire.” Does he not 
suggest that the words we use react upon 
ourselves, destroying us by the attitudes 
of mind and heart which these words 
create? Terrible, horrible, dago, kike, 
foreigner, Jew, said with resentment or 
a sneer, are negative words and destruc- 


tive to those who use them. They are not 
“honorable, or just, or lovely, or graci- 
ous.” What a splendid word the New 
Testament Christians used of their fellow 
Christians. They called one another 
“brother.” This is a positive word and in 
using it they stirred within themselves 
brotherly attitudes toward one another. 
Paul was known far and wide by the first 
Christians as the cruel “persecutor,” but 
when God sent Ananias to welcome Saul 
of Tarsus into the Christian fellowship, 
the messenger’s first words to this hater 
of Christians were “Brother Saul.” 

Jesus looked for the best in people. 
Zacchaeus was the hated “publican.” 
The Jews hissed the word at him. But 
Jesus saw his hungry heart longing for 
better things and he called him a “son of 
Abraham,” not an outcast from the fold 
of Israel. 

What words do we use in speaking of 
people? 

This is a serious world with enough 
evil in it to discourage us. But why walk 
knee-deep in the mire of negative 
thoughts? The real path in which we 
walk is the path of the mind; therefore 
“whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, what- 
ever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if 
there is anything worthy of praise, think 
about these things.” 

Prayer: God of light and truth, shine 
upon our hearts, Open our eyes to see 
the good and the beautiful in the world 
and in others, Deliver us from the miry 
pit of negative thoughts. Make us worthy 
members of the Christian brotherhood; 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Phil. 4:1-9. Think about these things. 

Second Day: Matt. 5:1-12. The mind of the 
Christian. 

Third Day: Matt. 5:21-22. Guard hearts and lips. 

Fourth Day: Matt. 12:22-37. “Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart.” 

Fifth Day: Ecclesiastes 1:12-18. The despair of the 
pessimist. 


Sixth Day: I Cor. 153:1-13. The heart of the 
Christian. 

Seventh Day: Matt. 15:10-20. The sin of evil 
thoughts. 

Eighth Day: Psalm 1. The meditations of the 
righteous. 

Ninth Day: Isaiah 35:1-10. “Rejoice.” 

Tenth Day: Psalm 13:1-6. The joy of God’s 


salvation. 
Eleventh Day 
goodness. 
Twelfth Day: Psalm 103:1-22. Rejoicing in God's 
loving kindness. 
Thirteenth Day: 
thoughts. 
Fourteenth Day: Phil. 2:5-11. The mind of Christ 


—Park Hays MILLER 


Psalm 100:1-5. Thinking of God's 


Isaiah 55:6-13. Forsaking evil 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











“ALL ONE BODY, WE” 


A member of the Commission on Evangelism 
remarked, “The trouble is that we haven’t learned 
how to evangelize a procession.” 

He was referring to the increasing turnover in the 
membership of local churches—a — which has 
been accelerated by population shifts in what has 
become one of the greatest mass movements in 
history. In a seven-year period more than forty-three 
million people have moved across state or county 
lines. 


This migration exceeds any of the historic folk 
wanderings of earlier times, and it is no less significant 
because it has been whirled across the continent in 
express trains and high-powered cars instead of 
proceeding slowly on horseback or on foot. The 
result has been a revolution in the life of the American 
nation. There have been shifts in public sentiment, 
in political party alignments, in community folkways, 
and in the religious complexion of the nation that 
neither politicians nor churchmen have been able to 


keep up with. 


In such a situation, members of a church who 
move to new communities are all too frequently lost 
to the church until, through some local evangelistic 
campaign, they are “evangelized” all over again. In 
1949, for every two members received by our church 
on confession one member was placed on the sus- 
pended roll. There is therefore a point to the obser- 
vation that we have not learned how to evangelize 
a procession. Perhaps we never shall, What then is 
the answer? 

The answer is that the Church has no business to 
bea procession. We make it into one by our increasing 
practice of congregationalism (note the small c). 
Churches with the congregational form of government 
are moving away from it, sensing its weakness. We, 
on the other hand, are drifting toward it, by our 
practice of conducting our individual parishes as if 
they were not parts of a larger whole. The pastor who 
is too busy with his own parish to assume his duties 
as a presbyter is a prime offender here. Official boards 
who treat their local church as if it were an end in 
itself, and not a part of a great world organization, 
contribute to this atomizing of the body of Christ. It 
is done when the benevolence budget is treated as 
if it were a contribution to some “outside” agencies 
instead of toward making effective those great aes 
erative ventures without which the local church would 
lose much of its own significance. The result is that 
the loyalty of the individual church member is so 
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completely given to the local ew that when he 
moves to another town he feels he has left his church 
behind. Now he can “take a vacation from religion.” 
He may or may not join another church, He will wait 
and see. He has been taught by the practices of the 
parish where he formerly lived, not that he has joined 
the church but that he has joined a church. Thus 
whenever he moves, he breaks away from the church 
and must be brought back in, in all too many cases, 
as if he were a complete outsider. That is how the 
Church becomes a procession. 

Attempts are made from time to time to remedy 
this by changing the Church law, but you cannot 
transfer a loyalty by legislation. The member who 
has never been taught that his membership involves 
any wider connection than his identity with the local 
group feels put upon, when he finds that without 
realizing it he has been thrust into a wider fellowship 
of which he had not previously been made aware, He 
hadn't bargained for that when he joined the church. 


Where then does the remedy lie? 

Terminology makes a difference. If the term con- 
gregation, in our form of government, were substi- 
tuted for the term particular church the new member 
would be helped to understand that he was joining 
a congregation of the Presbyterian Church, not a 
particular local church, In a west coast city the Pres- 
byterians first worded an advertisement, “The Presby- 
terian Churches invite you to these services.” Then 
it was changed to read “The Presbyterian Church 
invites you to these services,” and the various con- 
gregations with their hours of worship were listed. 


Preaching helps. The preacher in the pulpit should 
never fail to stress the extent and outreach of the 
great Christian community of which his congregation 
is a part. Teaching makes all the difference. Children 
in the Sunday church schools, new members received 
into the church, men in the men’s councils, women in 
the women’s associations should be made so familiar 
with the national and world scope of their Church, of 
its larger work at home and abroad and of their 
community with Christians in other lands, that they 
could never feel that when they had moved from one 
community to another they had left the Church. The 
Church must never be allowed to become a pro- 
cession. The Church is a body. “We are not divided. 
All one body we.” Once this is brought home to 
Christians, the energy now spent in re-converting 
former members can be devoted to reaching out 
towards those who have never known Christ. 
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COLLEGES AFFILIATED WITH THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH U.S.A. 
Accred- 
Name Location itation | Enrollment Cost * 
1. Alma Alma, Michigan R, D M 402 W 145 810— 860 
2. Beaver Jenkintown, Pa. R, D W_ 562 1131—1281 
3. Blackburn Carlinville, UL. R, D M 202 146 550 
4. Buena Vista Storm Lake, Iowa D M_285 W__150 677— 1077 
5. Carroll Waukesha, Wisconsin R, D M 342 W 224 1000 
6. Centre Danville, Kentucky R, D M_ 328 W_ 162 960 
7. Coe Cedar Rapids, lowa R,_ D M_ 424 W_ 204 1100 
8. Davis & Elkins Elkins, West Virginia R, D M 482 W_ 143 860 
9. Dubuque, University of Dubuque, lowa R, D M_ 382 W_ 192 780 
10. Emporia, The College of Emporia, Kansas D M 151 WwW 87 730— 756 
ll. Grove City Grove City, Penna. R, D M_ 828 W 449 822— 917 
12. Hanover Hanover, Indiana R, D M 431 W_ 223 929— 989 
13. Hastings Hastings, Nebraska R, D M 395 W 257 664— 694 
14. Huron Huron, South Dakota R, D M_ 187 W102 __ 761 
15. Idaho, The College of Caldwell, Idaho R, D M_ 304 W_ 130 728— 763 
16. Illinois Jacksonville, Ilinois R, D M 293 W_117 896 
17. James Millikin University Decatur, Illinois R, D M 733 W 382 894 
18. Jamestown Jamestown, North Dakota R, D M 208 W 133 610 
19. Johnson C. Smith Univ. Charlotte, North Carolina R, D M 380 W 280 492 
20. Lafayette Easton, Penna. R, D M 1652 1250—1430 
21. Lake Forest Lake Forest, Illinois R, D M 587 W 130 995—1065 
22. Lewis & Clark Portland, Oregon R, D M_ 848 W412 735— 835 
23. Lincoln Junior College Lincoln, Illinois R, D M 82 W 21 980—1030 
24. Lincoln University Lincoln University, Pa. R, D M 392 800— 848 
5. Lindenwood St. Charles, Missouri R, D W 390 1350 
26 Macalester St. Paul, Minnesota R, D M 727 W 862 980 
27. Maryville Maryville, Tennessee R, D M 455 W 373 598— 618 
28. Missouri Valley Marshall, Missouri R, D M 341 WwW 4170 990— 1062 
29. Occidental Los Angeles, California R, D M 839 W 529 1230 
30. Ozarks, The College of Clarksville, Arkansas R, D M 336 W 106 558 
31. Park Parkville, Missouri R, D M 195 WwW 200 769 
32. Parsons Fairfield, lowa R, D M 230 WwW 109 $48 
33. Pikeville Junior College Pikeville, Kentucky R, D M 150 W 150 470 
34. Rocky Mountain Billings, Montana R, D M 132 W 18 773 
35. Trinity University San Antonio, Texas R, D M 729 W 523 820— 865 
36. Tulsa, University of Tulsa, Oklahoma R, D M 2096 W 604 850— 864 
37. Tusculum Greenville, Tenn. R, D M 195 WwW 88 731 
38. Wasliington & Jefferson Washington, Pa. R, D M 639 1110—1250 
39. Waynesburg Waynesburg, Pa. R, D M 462 W 128 802— 877 
40. +West Nottingham Academy| Colora, Maryland R hoys 34 1140 
41. Westminster, Missouri Fulton, Missouri R, D M 423 970—1035 
42. Westminster, Utah Salt Lake City, Utah R, D M 151 W 160 706 
43. Whitworth Spokane, Washington R, D M 444 W 315 853 
44. Wilson Chambersburg, Pa. R, D W 387 1250— 1400 
45. Wooster, The College of Wooster, Ohio R, D M 657 W 3515 980 
R—regional D—state +Preparatory school * Approximate cost per year, as of October 15, 1950. 
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The colleges affiliated with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. can be identified by number in list on opposite page, 


OUR COLLEGES 


The future good of the nation and the Church depends in no small 


measure on the continued and increased strength of the Church college. 


By RALPH WALDO LLOYD 


HE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA has 
fie institutions of higher learning 

and more college students than 
have all the other countries of the world 
put together. The proportion of Ameri- 
can young people who attend college has 
been multiplied by five, and that number 
by ten, during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

These are important facts, but they 
ire not so much reasons for pride as 
for concern and action. If our colleges 
wield wider influence than ever before, 
wider than do colleges in other nations, 
then obviously the nature of that influ- 
ence is of supreme importance. It is 
cause for grave concern that so many 
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contemporary events in the world con- 
firm what Lord Macaulay said years ago: 
“Nine tenths of the calamities that have 
befallen humanity have no other origin 
than the union of high intelligence with 
low desires.” 

In the best of our American tradition 
the church-related college, with a Chris- 
tian approach to culture and life, has 
had a large place. Tie future good of 
the nation and the Church depends in 
no small measure on the continued and 
increased strength of the Church college. 
In this conviction Presbyterians have 
played a leading role in the field of 
higher education from the very be- 
ginning of our country’s history. The 
following pages give some important 
facts concerning the colleges that are 


related to the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America. 

It is important that the history of our 
Church colleges in general, and our 
Presbyterian colleges in particular, be- 
come better known among Presbyterians. 

Church colleges were first. It would 
help if our people could be told that all 
of America’s first colleges, and a ma- 
jority of its later ones, had their be- 
ginnings in the zeal of the Churches and 
their ministers. Of sixteen colleges in 
existence at present which were founded 
before the colonies became the United 
States, only three are now church- 
related in the usual meaning of that 
term. Three are tax-supported and ten 
are independent of both Church and 
government, But all (including Harvard, 
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Almighty Ged, we beseech thes with thy gracious 
favor to behold our universities, colleges, and 


schools, that knowledge may be increased among 
us, and al! good learning flourish and abound. 
Bless all who teach and all who learn, and 
grant that in humility of heart they may ever 
look unto thee, who art the fountain of all 


wisdom; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


—from The Book of Common Worship 











Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, as well 
as the others) had their roots in the 
Church. One could wish that their pres- 
ent prestige and influence were more 
closely allied to the Church and its 
distinctive mission. 

As late as 1860 there were ten times 
as many Church colleges as there were 
state tax-supported colleges. A strong 
impetus was given to tax-supported in- 
stitutions, especially in the fields of 
agriculture and mechanical arts, by the 
Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862. Yet 
when The Presbyterian College Union 
of the Middle West, the earliest associa- 
tion of Presbyterian colleges, was or- 
ganized in 1901, there were still five 
times as many Church colleges as tax- 
supported colleges, and their total en- 
rollment was twice as large. 


The pioneers 

In the second half century of the 
nation’s life, extension of the western 
and southern frontiers was accompanied 
by Church missionary enterprises which 
placed schools and colleges all across 
the land. It was in this development 
that the Church colleges probably wield- 
ed their largest relative influence, often 
supplying to vast territories the only fa- 
cilities of higher education and an edu- 
cated leadership. The Church colleges 
have been the pioneers in every part of 
the United States. In 1830 there were 
30 Church colleges; in 1860 there were 
180; in 1900 there were 466, of which 
403 were Protestant and 63 were 
Catholic. 

In 1950 the United States Office of 
Education listed 708 church-related col- 
leges, of which 475 are Protestant, 228 
Catholic, and 5 Jewish. There are 20 


per cent more Protestant colleges than 
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there were in 1900, but there are 360 
per cent more Catholic colleges. During 
the past ten years the number of Prot- 
estant colleges has decreased by 15, 
while the number of Roman Catholic 
colleges has increased by 25. These facts 
should be seriously considered by Prot- 
estants. 

A comparison of the ages of our Pres- 
byterian institutions and of the states 
in which they are located emphasizes 
their pioneer nature. The oldest Presby- 
terian college, Washington and Jeffer- 
son, is seven years older than the State 
of Pennsylvania. Tusculum is two years 
older than Tennessee, Westminster 21 
years older than Utah, and Tulsa 13 
years older than Indiana. The average 
age of our 44 colleges is almost 90 years. 
Of course, no one will claim that mere 
age is a mark of a good college or proof 
of usefulness in either the past or the 
future. But it contributes greatly. Our 
Presbyterian colleges on the whole are 
mature. They have a long record of 
service to the Church and to generation 
after generation of American life. These 
colleges have stood through many crises. 
The writer's own college, Maryville, 
founded in 1819, has lived through five 
wars, one of which was fought in part 
across its very campus. Yes, Presby- 
terian colleges have a notable history. 


An important enterprise 





N ADDITION to seminaries and schools 
for lay workers, there are at this time 
42 four-year colleges and 2 junior col- 
leges related to our Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. These 44 
institutions, ranging in age from 46 years 


to 170 years, are located in 26 states 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. From 
the standpoint of service to the Presby- 
terian Church they are not uniformly 
well distributed, it is true. Pennsylvania 
has 7; Illinois, 5; Iowa, 4; and Missouri, 
4. Two states have 2 colleges each; 20 
states have one each; and 22 states have 
none. 


Distribution 


This distribution is hardly that which 
you would plan. For example, among 
the 22 states without Presbyterian col- 
leges are New York, with 280,000 
Presbyterians, and New Jersey, with 
165,000. Ohio, with almost 200,000 
Presbyterians, now has only one Pres- 
byterian college. In contrast, Pennsyl- 
vania, lying between these three states, 
has seven colleges related to our Church. 
One would not plan such a distribution 
over these four strong Presbyterian 
states. 

But the need is for adding, not sub- 
tracting or rearranging. Pennsylvania, 
our largest synod, has but one college 
for each 57,000 Presbyterians. Only 
nine of the 26 states where we have 
Presbyterian colleges have as many as 
57,000 Presbyterians, and some have 
but a fraction of that number. Yet only 
a few synods have more colleges than 
can be justified if Presbyterians would 
patronize and support them seriously. A 
number have too few. All in all, it is 
an impressive fact that well over half 
the states of the nation have within 
their borders one or more Presbyterian 
colleges. With modern peacetime travel 
facilities this puts such a college within 
serviceable reach of most of the people 
of the nation. 

Financial resources. Presbyterian col- 
leges have buildings and grounds and 
equipment valued at $65,000,000 and en- 
dowments totaling nearly $50,000,000; 
this makes the average of resources for 
each college approximately $2,600,000 
—if they were evenly divided, as of 
course they are not. There are debts, 
but in most cases the resources far ex- 
ceed the indebtedness. These 44 edu- 
cational institutions, in 26 states, rep- 
resenting permanent investments of 
$115,000,000, with combined operating 
budgets of $25,000,000, constitute a 
very large addition to America’s higher 
educational resources. 

If to these 44 colleges you add those 
affiliated with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S., the United Presbyterian 
Church, the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica, the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church, and other members of 
the Presbyterian family in the United 
States, the facts are considerably more 
impressive. But they are impressive for 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Student Service Project 
War veteran Carmen 


Members of Waynesburg College's 
participate in a wide range of experiences. 
Guappone (above), psychology major and football guard, settles dis- 
pute at daily kindergarten operated by local Presbyterian church. 


The Community Is Their Job 


we his heavy sweater, neglected 
shoes, and untrained head of hair, 
Bob looked like anyone’s idea of a col- 
lege sophomore, circa 1951. But what 
he did with his spare time is less typical. 

On Saturday night right after dinner 
he left the college cafeteria, climbed 
into a car with the words “Waynesburg 
College Student Service Project” on its 
door, and drove alone over eighteen 
miles of hilly, winding road in south- 
western Pennsylvania. In a village he 
went into a tiny church, where he met 
a group of boisterous teenagers eager 
to start the dress rehearsal of an eve- 
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By JAMES W. HOFFMAN 


ning of skits they were preparing to 
present to the public. 

Directing this gang was wearing 
work, and Bob was exhausted when he 
tumbled into bed. But he was up at 
seven the next morning, and donned 
his Sunday best. At a restaurant in town 
he met with other students who were 
going out to teach in church schools 
and help with worship services in near- 
by towns. That afternoon Bob was busy 
helping a pastor plan the details of a 


church picnic, and in the evening he 
was leading a Westminster Fellowship 
group. 

Bob is one of the 160 students at 
Waynesburg College, Pennsylvania, 
whose weekends—and often weekday 
evenings—are given over to the Student 
Service Project. Two semester hours of 
credit are given to these students—a 
third of the total enrolled at Waynes- 
burg—but as Bob’s weekend suggests, 
each member puts a great many more 
than two hours a week into the Project. 

The theory behind the program, ac- 
cording to the Reverend Harry Gardner, 
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Foregathering at restaurant near College on Sunday morning, students get last-minute tips from director Harry Gardner (at 
head of table), Using six cars, they will scatter to nearby towns, teach church school classes, help in worship services. 


Students visit shut-ins, assist in worship services, and help the cub scouts 


Elwood Bruce, 76, confined to his home for two years, wanted Communion service. college vice-president, goes like this: 
Visiting student Richard Hutchinson (.with back to camera) called pastor J. F. Victor When a churchgoing young man or 
Carlson, former Navy Chaplain. Carlson was himself Waynesburg student, decided to =woman starts to college, he may be en- 
enter ministry because of his experience working with the Student Service Project. tering on a period of—from the stand- 
point of church activity—four lost years. 
Not always, but all too often, the youth 
who before college was regularly seen 
at church school, Sunday worship and 
Westminster Fellowship, graduates from 
college to join that hybrid throng, the 
nominal Christians. He still vaguely 
“believes in” Christianity; but he knows 
little, and does less, about it. The body 
of knowledge, the interests and habits 
that related him in a real way to the 
Church—so carefully nurtured by his 
family and Christian friends—have sim- 
ply been shoved out of his consciousness 
by the mass of new ideas and experience 
that constitute college. 

All Presbyterian colleges are alive to 
this problem; each of them has its 
methods for preventing the college vears 
from becoming a gap in their students’ 
Christian development. At Waynesburg 
the major effort toward this end is the 
Student Service Project. It’s a learning- 
by-doing program in which freshmen 
carry out in the communities surround- 
ing Waynesburg the sort of work ex- 
pected of starring laymen by local 
churches everywhere. 


Prortx within a twenty-mile radius 
of Waynesburg have cooperated with 
the students in their fledgling eftorts. 
But it’s not entirely a one-way street 
—many who opened their doors to the 
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students have found themselves bene- 
fited in return. In more than one com- 
munity where the students have worked, 
two churches stand where one stood 
before; church school attendance has 
doubled; scout troops and Westminster 
Fellowships have been organized. Stu- 
dents visit the sick and elderly shut-ins, 
work with youngsters who have tangled 
with the law. A few years ago one Proj- 
ect group found itself caring for an 
abandoned baby girl, later arranged for 
her adoption into a Christian home. 


bs 
SourHwesTERN Pennsylvania is a mirco- 
cosm of the nation in the social problems 
it has inherited from shifts of population. 
Like hundreds of other areas, it suffers 
from smoldering hostility between old 
residents and newcomers brought by 
industrial changes; it has huge brand- 
new housing developments with no 
churches and inadequate schools; it 
has moribund villages where fine old 
churches are virtually unattended; it 
has its share of the 2,000 pastorless 
Presbyterian churches. Waynesburg stu- 
dents learn in sociology class about 
dangers of the rootless lives, the lack 
of social cohesion, that mark so much 
of American life—and when they go 
out with the Service Project, they see 
these conditions in real life, and learn 
that they can be coped with. 

Although designed with the training 
of laymen mainly in mind, a byproduct 
of the program is several students every 
term who decide to enter the ministry. 
In the early years of the Project a boy 
—now an enterprising Presbyterian min- 
ister—came to Waynesburg with a dis- 
tinctly uncomplimentary notion of 
“preachers.” When asked if he were 
“pre-min,” he reacted with emphatic 


Putting war paint on cub scout chiefs is Mrs. Louella Caldwell. Mrs. Caldwell 
is a sophomore honor student, wife of a local teacher, and mother of two children. 


Leading Westminster Fellowship is Charles McCloskey, a junior. Charles also helps 
at Sunday worship services, teaches church school class, serves on visitation team. 


Sportsmen’s Lodge in Stringtown is meeting place for church school of 50 members (2 classes here shown). For five years 
a 6-student team has worked here, organized religious program and recreation activities, arranged summer camp for children. 





Earning room and board, pre-medical senior Joan High hangs out aprons and dish 
towels for college dining room, But Joan still finds time for Student Service Project. 


“Prexy” Paul Stewart talks with Service Project-ers Sue Langley and Horace Jones— 
both music majors. Sue aspires to opera roles, Horace to the ministry of music. 
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WAYNESBURG STUDENTS 


indignation. But a year in the Student 
Service Project convinced him that min- 
isters do a job in this world; the second 
year, that it was the only job for him. 
A junior who has recently chosen the 
same vocation says, “I think what im- 
pressed me was the way you're on the 
spot when you go out working with 
groups of kids—to them, you're the ex- 
ample, you're Christianity in sweater 
and slacks. For me, that made religion 
real in a sense that no books or teacher 
ever could.” 

The college sometimes has to meet 
the objections of those who say, “How 
about books and classes? In my day, 
kids went to college to study.” Then 
Waynesburg opens its records. Every 
year it is found that most of the col- 
lege’s honor students have been in the 
Project, and the overall scholastic aver- 
age of the 160 is always substantially 
higher than that of the whole student 
body. 


A FEW YEARS aGO the Greene County 
probation office appealed to the Serv- 
ice Project for help. Juvenile delin- 
quency in an area called Stringtown was 
getting out of hand. Youngsters were 
robbing mailboxes, had burned down a 
barn, and burglarized a local men’s club. 
Arrests were made and boys put on 
probation; various groups tried, with in- 
different success, to guide the boys into 
sports and other constructive interests. 

But Mrs. Floyd Miller, juvenile pro- 
bation officer for the county, knew 
these steps weren’t enough. “The only 
answer that will last,” she said, “is re- 
ligion. The parents have lost touch with 
their churches, and just can’t give the 
children what they need.” 

Experience proved her right, for 
since the Waynesburg students took 
over five years ago, not a single juvenile 
crime has been reported in Stringtown. 
Mrs. Miller now says that no praise 
would be too high for the work of the 
Student Service Project. 

Many Greene County residents feel 
the same way. “We just wouldn’t have 
any church at all,” one woman says, 
“if it weren't for the students. We were 
ready to let the church disband when 
they came along and gave us the push 
and the inspiration we needed.” 

And what the Project does for the 
students is summed up by Dr. William 
Orr, a teacher at Western Theological 
Seminary, Pittsburgh. “Boys who have 
been through the Waynesburg Project 
have a realistic grasp on social problems, 
and at the same time aren’t cowed by 
them, because they know from experi- 
ence that improvement can be made. 
Either as ministers or laymen, they 
ought to be a real force where they 
finally settle down.” 
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I HAVE SEVERAL FRIENDS who have set 
me wondering. The first I shall call 
Frank because that isn’t his real name. 
(However, there isn’t much likelihood 
that he will read this article. I never see 
any church magazines in his home.) 

Frank grew up in a small town, which 
was frequently visited by revivalists who 
pitched their tents in a vacant lot and 
held forth on the torments of hell and 
the wickedness of motion pictures, short 
skirts, alcoholic beverages, dancing, the 
theory of evolution, and mixed swim- 
ming. Some of the itinerant preachers 
also inveighed against labor unions as 
a violation of the natural order of cre- 
ation, and quoted Biblical passages to 
justify keeping the Negroes in their 
place. 

As Frank looked about his home town 
it seemed to him that the churches and 
revivalists were concerned mostly with 
moral trivialities; when they touched on 
anything important, they were on the 
side of reaction, Today he lives in a 
large city, and belongs to a great many 
committees and organizations for im- 
proving the lot of the downtrodden. He 
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SLAM 
THE DOORS 


on those who are fellow- 
travelers with the Church 


By CHAD WALSH 


spends practically all his spare time in 
this work. His reward is not money but 
a good deal of local criticism and suspi- 
cion—but he is content, for he is doing 
something for other people. He does not 
devote any of his leisure to the activities 
of the Church. He has written it off 
as a useless appendage to society. 
Willis is a scientist whom I know. 
His background is not very different 
from Frank’s. He remembers especially 
the boyhood sermons on the Bes ow ad 
of two men named Scopes and Darrow 
and the falsity of evolution. The Bible 
that his mother gave him was one with 
marginal notes stating that the world 
was created 4004 B.c. Today, Willis 
lives as dedicated a life as any monk. 
His laboratory is his monastery, as his 
wife frequently complains. There he 
spends his days and often his evenings, 
pursuing the elusive facts of the physi- 
cal universe. His salary is small; he is 
not in the headlines. But he is happy, 
because (for reasons that have nothing 
to do with science) he is constantly 
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quenching his thirst for truth and yet 
more truth, 

Jack comes from a fashionable suburb 
and as a boy he attended a church. Its 
choir was well-paid and tuneful, and its 
services were conducted with a fine 
artistic sense. But what he remembers 
of its teachings is littke more than a 
vague belief that you ought to be 
friendly and kind. After he moved to 
another town and married he joined a 
similar church and was active in its 
couples’ club for a time, but saw little 
evidence of real friendship and kindness 
there. The constant gossiping about ab- 
sent members and general pettiness of 
tone convinced him that } average 
Rotary Club displays more of the Chris- 
tian virtues than were sheltered beneath 
the church roof. 

In neither of these churches was Jack 
ever told anything much about God, 
prayer, salvation, and the other doc- 
trines that separate Christianity from 
good-natured humanism, The upshot is 
that he has decided he can get along 
without the couples’ club, church choirs, 
and harmless pep talks from the pulpit. 
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And he doesn’t do too badly. He is 
blessed with a good digestion, and a 
genuine love and compassion for people. 
It seems self-evident to him that if any 
of his friends are in difficulty he ought 
to come to the rescue. In his quiet way 
he touches many lives and always for 
the good. 

I could go on and tell of other friends. 
But Frank, Willis, and Jack are sufficient 
to make my point. They are fellow- 
travelers of Christ. They do not think 
of themselves as Christians—if you ques- 
tioned them they would make this ae 
ly clear—but in their passion for justice 
or truth or in their day by day living 
with other people, they unconsciously 
follow the One who is the way, the 
truth, and the life. 

Frank, Willis, and Jack are your 
friends, too. There are millions of them. 
And what I am worried about is this. If 
we aren't careful, we are going to slam 
the church doors in their faces. 

Anyone who observes what is going 
on knows that the distinction between 
Christians and “secularists” is becoming 
sharper every year. The current revival 
of theology is one of the reasons. The 
idea that all religions are essentially the 
same is on the way out. We see much 
more clearly than the Victorians that 
the hard core of Christian belief—cen- 
tered around the divinity of Christ and 


his role as mediator and _ savior—is 


unique. This is all to the good. But every 
sood thing has its dangers. The danger 
‘ere is that Christians in general, and 
ministers in particular, will speak and 
act as though those outside the fold 
are hopeless. 




























“Secularism: 
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Theology without love is a cold, harsh 
thing, and also bad theology. I see too 
little love in much present-day writing 
and preaching. This is particularly so in 
stile and sermons on that convenient 
whipping boy, secularism. The monster 
is depicted as a many-legged creature, 
the uniform color of fog gra y: stealthily 
creeping across the face of the land and 
devouring everything in its path. But in 
— it is a creatuge of many colors. 
Secularism, as the word is commonly 
used, is simply a catchall term that em- 
braces all sorts of people. It includes the 
rigidly dogmatic Marxist, who has all 
the answers and is ready to stuff them 
down your throat. It is a label for the 
wistful School of Education professor 
who believes that education can remake 
human nature. It is equally applied to 
the more austere humanists, whose 
minds conceive of no reality higher than 
man, but whose picture of what man 
ought to be is very elevated. 


The motley crew 

These different types are all thrust in 
with the great swarms who eat, drink, 
look at the TV, and in general lead un- 
critical and unquestioning lives. 

Many so-called secularists have some 
vague belief in God; others simply never 
think about it. Only a few have solemnly 
thought the matter through and come 
out as professed atheists. 

Secularists are a motley crew, as 
varied as church members. If we regard 
the monster, secularism, as a vast army 
of evil under the direct command of the 
antichrist, we put ourselves off from the 
very human men and women marching 
in the nondescript host. And by so doing 
we drive them farther in the other di- 
rection. At almost any cost, we need 
to keep contact with them. 

Sometimes the children of this world, 
in their own way, are wiser than the 
children of light. I suggest that we 
study the ways of the Communists with 
their fellow-travelers. The Communists 
much prefer to have you sign on the 
dotted line and purchase a party card, 
but if you hesitate, they will accept your 
cooperation as far as you are willing to 
go. They will mingle with you, find 
party work for you to do; above all, they 
will seize every op ortunity to educate 
you in the principles of Marxism and 


expose you to the spirit of the Commu- 
nist way of life, so that in time you will 
overcome your hesitations and apply 
for a party card. 

Why can’t we do the same thing with 
the Franks, Willises, and Jacks? A Chris- 
tian who rubs shoulders with them has 
powerful though invisible allies. The 
first is the fact that as the old epigram 
puts it, anima naturaliter Christiana— 
the soul is Christian by nature. Always, 
in every heart, there is an undefined 
yearning which can be fulfilled only by 
the message of salvation through Christ. 

The second ally is the Holy Spirit, 
whose operations are not confined with- 
in church walls. He is quietly active in 
every soul, preparing the way for the 
Gospel. The third ally is the fact that 
every American lives in a civilization 
which has been mostly shaped by 
Christianity. The very air is radioactive 
with the Christian inheritance. No one 
can wholly escape this influence. 

What should we do about the uncon- 
scious fellow-travelers? First of all, I am 
convinced that not only should we slam 
no doors, we should be very careful 
not to seem to slam any doors, No 
matter how definite we are in our own 
beliefs (and we dare not water them 
down), we have to meet people where 
they are, not where we hope we are. 

This means that each of us must try, 
by an effort of the imagination, to un- 
derstand why the next-door neighbor 
or the man at the next desk is apathetic 
or hostile toward Christianity. We will 
learn all this only by talking with him, 
and by being willing to listen more than 
we talk. 


Faith as a front 

If you make this effort, you will learn 
unpleasant and true things. Christianity 
as such is surely more like a shot of 
adrenalin than “the opiate of the people,” 
but there is no denving that shrewd ~ 
self-seeking men have often found i 
convenient to use the faith as a he 
for their selfishness. The great reform 
movements of the nineteenth century, 
such as the abolition of slavery and the 
development of labor unions, found 
only partial backing from the churches. 

Even today the slate is not as clear as 
one might wish. I receive free of charge, 
from some anonymous donor, a publica- 


the monster is depicted as a many-legged creature . . . stealthily creeping across the face of the land.” 
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tion whose themesong is that finance 
capitalism of the American sort is prac- 
tically another name for Christianity, 
and that anyone flirting with New Deal 
or Fair Deal ideas is faithless to the 
Man of Galilee. In a similar fashion, 
elements of the political and economic 
left wing have also sought to cloak their 
particular point of view with the mantle 
of Christ’s ethical teaching. Perhaps 
zealots on both sides, by seeming to 
make Christianity a mouthpiece for 
Tory or Laborite politics, are alienating 
potential Christians for the sake of an 
issue that is (a) debatable, and (b) 
peripheral to the major themes of our 
religion. 


Science vs. religion 


You will also find that the scientist is 
not entirely unreasonable in his suspi- 
cions of religion. The conflict between 
science and religion rages to this hour 
in many church circles, and I believe 
here are states in which it is still illegal 
co teach the theory of evolution in tax- 
supported schools. 

These are some of the things that 
will be called to your attention. I think 
the honest and Christian thing is to 
admit them without quibbling, and then 
go on to show that they are a deep-set 
perversion of Christianity. Such diseases 
are disfiguring growths on the body of 
the Church, just as bribery and corrup- 
tion in big cities constitute a cancerous 
growth on the body of government. In 
each case the remedy is the surgeon's 
knife, not the executioner’s rope. We 
can point out that more and more Chris- 
tians are training themselves to wield 
the knife. 

But all this is preparatory work, a 
clearing of the decks, After the blind 
antagonism to Christianity has been 
toned down a bit, the main job lies 
ahead. That is to arouse a desire for the 
faith, and to explain what the faith is. 

The secularist, whether he conscious- 
ly knows it or not, faces three enemies: 
death, sin, and meaninglessness, It is a 
brutal process sometimes, even when 
accompanied by love, but we must 
dredge these horrors up to the surface, 
so that the message of Christianity will 
become relevant. 

Death is a problem, because at heart 
everyone wants to live forever. Talk 
about “racial immortality” is wishful 
thinking. The “immortality of memory” 
is another evasion; most dead men are 
scarcely remembered beyond _ their 
grandchildren, and most lives have only 
the tiniest effect on future generations. 
Christianity proclaims what everyone 
secretly desires, and offers one historical 
example of what is promised to all of us: 
the Resurrection. 

It is very difficult for most moderns 
to recognize the reality of sin. They 
prefer to talk about maladjustment, or 
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“Each of us must try, by 


else they resort to the vocabulary of 
psychology and trust the psychoanalyst 
to take away the feeling of guilt. 

Frank, Willis, and Jack are tied up 
inside because they need to have their 
sins forgiven, not glossed over. They 
will not thank you for telling them this, 
and the telling requires a complete lack 
of pharisaical pettiness or airs or moral 
superiority, However, once the iron 
curtain is pierced, the whole idea of sin 
and the forgiveness of sins by God comes 
as a tremendous liberation. 


Incomplete at death 

Meaningless is the leering skeleton 
facing the man who can see nothing 
beyond the familiar round of living and 
dying. No human life, not even the 
greatest, is complete at death. With God 
omitted, the entire universe with all its 
living creatures seems, as many honest 
agnostics have pointed out, a senseless 
accident. 

I have said nothing here about over- 
coming the intellectual difficulties that 
many people say they have in accepting 
Christianity. These will vary from one 
person to the next. In most cases, I am 
certain they are not primary. Christian- 
ity makes better sense of life and the 
universe than any alternative view. It 
does not conflict with anything that 
science has discovered, The events of 
history and the personal experience of 
millions provide strong support for its 
truth. What often seems to be an in- 
tellectual road block is really a psycho- 


an effort 
why the next-door neighbor . . . is apathetic or hostile toward Christianity.” 





all 


of the imagination, to understand 


logical or emotional one, produced by 
early experiences or a weirdly distorted 
idea of what Christianity is. 

Once a man reaches the point where 
he honestly recognizes his own fears 
and yearnings—where he is aware of 
sin, death, and meaninglessness, and 
knows that something in his nature cries 
out for an honest answer to their chal- 
lenge—he is ready to listen to the news 
of a God who created the universe and 
loved his creatures so much that he sent 
his Son to rescue them from the trap 
of sin, death, and meaninglessness. 

But this news will fall on deaf ears 
unless the messenger believes it in his 
own heart of hearts, tries to embody it 
in his own life, and is filled with love— 
God's particular kind of undemanding 
love—for the fellow-travelers of Christ 
with whom he shares his time and his 
faith. The man who wants to bring his 
friends to Christ must love them and 
continue to love them, regardless of 
whether they choose to accept the in- 
vitation, 


‘Tee secular world, with true Christian 
insight, believes that “by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” The fruit of Christian 
faith is love. It comes from God, and 
it comes so abundantly that it must spill 
over into all human relationships. It 
knows nothing of picking and choosing. 
It flows toward the secularist and the 
Christian alike, And it is the most pow- 
erful solvent to dissolve the iron curtain 
of distrust and indifference. 
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The Church in China: 
The Grip Tightens 


Things are not going too well for 
missionaries in China. 

This month, in Richmond, Virginia, 
the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board held a special service in memory 
of Dr. William L. Wallace, forty-two- 
year-old medical missionary who died 
February 10 after fifty-three days in a 
Chinese Communist prison in Wuchow. 

According to incomplete information 
about Dr. Wallace’s seizure and sudden 
death, he was tricked into arrest, held 
incommunicado in prison after his ar- 
rest, and possibly tortured to death, He 
was in good health when he entered 
prison, and the Communists gave no 
reasons for his abrupt end. 

This month also a report was released 
about the jailing of another mission doc- 
tor, Dr. Stewart Allen, director of a 
Canadian mission hospital in Chung- 
king. Dr. Allen was fined and impris- 
oned for allegedly selling goods without 
paying a government tax, 

Earlier the Southern Baptist mission 
secretary for the Orient reported from 
Hong Kong that seventeen Americans 
were under arrest in Communist China. 
(As far as is known, none of these is a 
Presbyterian missionary. ) 

In Washington, D. C., it was learned 
from informed sources that the State 
Department is seriously concerned about 
the wave of persecution that has re- 
cently hit American missionaries, Amer- 
ican diplomats fear that wholesale 
arrests, imprisonment, and mistreatment 
may be imminent, State Department of- 
ficial Michael McDermott said early this 
month that the department is “urgently 
seeking full particulars” on the death of 
Dr. Wallace. Mr. McDermott also said 
that his department has information that 
“many American missionaries” were 
being held in jail. 


Czech Church Leader 
Banished by Reds 


The latest chapter of a depressing 
and monotonous story was written this 
month in Czechoslovakia by the hand of 
Communist world imperialism. It was 
strictly anticlimactic, because the Chris- 
tian world has known for some time that 
Czechoslovakia’s leading Roman Cath- 
olie churchman, Archbishop Josef Beran, 
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of Prague, has been high on the Reds’ 
list of undesirables. 

This month’s Red banishment and fin- 
ing of the primate of Czechoslovakia’s 
some 9,000,000 Roman Catholics was 
surprising only in that there was no 
immediate announcement of Archbisho 
Beran’s imprisonment on charges of high 
treason. Since June 19, 1949, however, 
the bishop had been under virtual im- 
prisonment at his now-former palace in 
Prague. 

The bishop, for many months passive 
but firm in his resistance to Communist 
pressures, was removed by the Czech 
government and fined the equivalent of 
$1,000 for his “uncooperative attitude” 
toward the state. A collaborationist priest 
was appointed by the government to 
administer the vacant post. 

The ease of this latest move by the 
Communists to control organized reli- 
gion behind the iron curtain is reported 
to mean that the government might take 





Clothes for Korea 


Presbyterians can still send 
vitally needed used clothing to 
Korea for the millions of home- 
less refugees uprooted by the 
fighting. Church World Service, 
Protestant relief agency, is ac- 
cepting used clothing at its 
three national centers. 

Instructions are to send 
clothing prepaid to the nearest 
center; mark parcels “Korea,” 
enclose, under separate cover, 
10c per pound to cover cost of 
processing and shipping. 
Addresses of centers are: 


Church World Service Center 
New Windsor, Maryland. 


Church World Service Center 
3146 Lucas Avenue 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Church World Service 

c/o Pacific Ports Industries, 
Inc., 

10901 Russett Street 

Oakland, California. 


(Ten cents per pound for Cali- 
fornia center should be sent to 
Church World Service, 350 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y.) 














over from the Vatican full power to run 
the Church. The Red regime has not yet 
appointed bishops without the Vatican’s 
consent, but it has named many new 
lesser officials who were — to 


have been selected by the Church. 

Josef Beran, imprisoned for five 
years in Nazi concentration camps—in- 
cluding Dachau—during World War II, 
now joins Bishop Lajos Ordass, deposed 
head of the Lutheran Church in Hun- 
gary, Josef Cardinal Mindszenty of 
Hungary, Bulgaria's seventeen Protes- 
tant pastors, and hundreds of others who 
have been—by threats, imprisonment, 
torture, drugs, and murder—torn from 
their service. 


Supreme Court to Review 


Bible-Reading in Schools 


For the second time in three years, 
the U.S. Supreme Court will review a 
case which involves religion in the public 
schools. 

In 1948 the Court said that voluntary 
religious instruction in the public schools 
proper was unconstitutional in the fam- 
ous McCollum case (see P. L., Mar. 17). 
Earlier this month the Court agreed to 
consider the constitutionality of daily 
Bible-reading in the public schools. 

The Supreme Court action stems 
from a 1950 decision by the New Jersey 
Supreme Court upholding the legality 
of a state law which requires the reading 
of at least five verses from the Old Testa- 
ment each school day (P. L., Mar. 18, 
50). 

The New Jersey case was brought up 
by two officers of the United Secularists 
of America who argued that Bible- 
reading was contrary to the U.S. Con- 
stitution. The State Supreme Court, in 
upholding the reading, said, in part, “It 
is not necessary that the State should be 
stripped of religious sentiment. . . . We 
are at a critical hour in which it may 
behoove our people to conserve all of 
the elements which have made our land 
what it is.” 

Bible-reading in the public schools 
is required in twelve states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, It is allowed in five 
other states, and is being done in several 
states which do not have any specific 
laws on the subject. The appeals of the 
Secularists ask that the U.S. Supreme 
Court reverse the decision of the state 
court, 
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Presbyterian Alliance 
Plans to Expand 


More than a hundred North Ameri- 
can church leaders met last month at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, to dis- 
cuss their common heritage as spiritual 
descendants of the great Reformation 
figure, John Calvin. At the end of their 
discussions, they had decided that new 
action was needed to strengthen the 
traditions of Calvinism. 

The churchmen were representatives 
of the seven churches making up the 
Western Section of the World Alliance 
of Presbyterian and Reformed Churches. 
The Alliance includes most of the 
churches throughout the world which 
hold to the representative form of church 
government. 

Major moves at the Western Section 
meeting included decisions to invite five 
more denominations to affiliate, to get 
more aid through to Reformed churches 
in Europe, and to oppose again, as at 
last ye ar’s meeting, the appointment of 
a U. S. diplomatic representative to the 
Vatican. 

The five churches to be asked to join 
the Western Section are the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church; the 
Christian Reformed Church; the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church; the Free 
Magyar Reformed Church; and the 
Presbyterian Church in Mexico, 

New Section chairman for the com- 
ing year is Dr. Allen S. Meck, president 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Theo- 
logical Seminary in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Dr, Ri ilph Waldo Lloyd, pres 
ident of Presbyterian U.S.A.-related 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee, 
was elected executive secretary of the 
Western Section to succeed the late Dr. 
William Barrow Pugh. 

Far-reaching changes in the nature 
and work of the Western Section were 
proposed by Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson 
of Richmond, Virginia, representative of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. He asked 
for the creation of a Western Section 
headquarters with a full-time executive 
director and the development of a Pres- 
byterian and Reformed news bureau. 

’ ‘Dr. Thompson also recommended that 
large mass meetings with outstanding 
speakers be held in key cities. He urged 
that two moves be made immediately: 
that aid be sent to needy Reformed 
churches in Europe and that work be 
started on such unifying projects as pub- 
lication of a Presbyterian and Reformed 
hymnal and a common 
Confession. 

In other addresses: 

Dr. John Mackay, president of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, told the 
assemblage that the chief cause of the 
eclipse of freedom was the formation of 
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a vacuum at the heart of democracy. 
Into this vacuum, he said, the totalitarian 
demon had rushed in, penetrating so- 
ciety in every realm. He said that the 
Christian view of freedom is that we 
are truly free, not when we abstain from 
doing harm to others, but when we do 
them positive good. 

Dr. Marcel Pradervand of Geneva, 
Switzerland, executive secretary of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, spoke op- 
timistically of Reformed Christianity in 
Europe. The battle against Communism, 
he said, is being fought in a spiritual 
way, and a real victory may be won 
over the Communists through an un- 
dying Christian faith. 

Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., said 
he found the churches of Latin America 
anxious to draw into a closer relationship 
with their brethren in North America. 
“All our churches are ready to dare any- 
thing if the leadership is given them,” 
he said, adding, “New churches are 
calling out to us.” 

Several days after the conference ad- 
journed, Dr. Evans addressed a joint 
meeting of the Presbyterian Churches 
U.S.A. and U.S. and the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church (one of 
the churches to be asked to join the 
Alliance’s Western Section), at Atlanta, 
Georgia. Also participating in the At- 
lanta meeting were Dr. Benjamin R. 
Lacy, Jr., Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., and Dr. Robert C. Grier, 
Moderator of the Associate Reformed 
Presbvterian Church. 
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Foreign Missions: 
“Manual of Operations” 


“As the Presbyterian Church looks out 
upon its world mission in another period 
of emergency and testing, there is need 
for a clear-eyed analysis of global reali- 
ties, for a reaffirmation of our basic 
Christian faith in its missionary impli- 
cations, and for a specific program of 
action which will enable that faith to 
exert its greatest impact in the current 
world situation. . . , Whether peace or 
war lies before us, Christian faith is ade- 
quate to meet the situation, We face the 
present and approach the future calm in 
spirit and confident in action.” 

With these words, the Church, 
through the Board of Foreign Missions, 
served notice that its global missionary 
work will be strengthened and geared to 
meet the current emergency in spite ™ 
serious disruptions in places such : 
China and Korea. The words posal a 
report issued recently by the Board, 
spelling out some of its specific plans for 
the future. 

The Board’s proposals gave top pri- 
ority to an immediate re-evaluation of 
the work in all fields. In the priority 
category, the Board also asked: (1) that 
special efforts be made to see that leader- 
ship by Christian nationals predominates 
in the countries served by the Church; 
(2) that evangelism and spiritual de- 
velopment be stressed; (3) that “funds 
for reaching the minds of people over- 
seas with the timeliness and dynamic 








UN delegate becomes new honorary rector of Church-related University of Dubuque. 
Dr. Charles H. Malik of Lebanon (P. L., Nov. 11, ’50), center, is inducted as 
Dubuque’s honorary head by university board chairman A. Douglas Donnell, right. 
At left is Dubuque president Dr, Rollo La Porte. During same ceremonies, honorary 
degrees were conferred upon Church Vice-Moderator Charles H, Albers of Chicago 


and Rear Admiral Stanton W. Salisbury, 


Chief of Chaplains, 


United States Navy. 
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WASHINGTON AND 
JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


MEMO FOR MEN 


TO READERS 


Beginning on this page and 


running through page 3 
the 


short presentations of 


essential information about 





each of the forty-five Presby- 


LIBERAL ARTS and SCIENCE 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
IN MEDICINE, MINISTRY 
EDUCATION, ENGINEERING 
AND LAW 


R.O.T.C. (Transportation Corps) 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
WRITE TODAY 


| DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
| W. and J. COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, PENNA. 
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pearing in each issue of Presby- 
terian Life for information that 
will choosing a 


you in 


assist 


college. —The Editors 




















PIKEVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


If there is any one belief at the heart of Pikeville College, it is the conviction that there is 
such a thing as Christian Education. The college stresses the importance of a knowledge of Scripture, 
Bible being a required and accredited course. An attempt is made to relate theory to life; this 
year’s Spiritual Emphasis Week saw forty-five students make a personal profession of faith in Christ. 
Academically, the college is fully accredited and rated as one of the best junior colleges in the 
South. In a recent survey it was found that of Pikeville College graduates who have continued their 
work in 4-year colleges during the past five years, 56 per cent are above average in their studies at 
these schools, only 9 per cent below. Courses are offered in the following fields: Teacher Train- 
ing; Pre-Medical, Pre-ministerial, and Pre-Legal Training; Business Administration; Science and 
Engineering; and Home Economics. There is no other fully accredited college within 100 miles 
of Pikeville, Kentucky. The College therefore serves a vast mountain area which is otherwise not 
reached. Although costs are kept low, room, board, tuition, fees, and books costing less than $250 per 


semester, many students must have financial help to attend. 








1854 - LINCOLN UNIVERSITY - 1954 


George Whitefield dreamed of a Pennsylvania 
college for Negroes after preaching at Faggs Manor 
in 1740. In 1853 the first such institution in the 
world was organized at Faggs Manor Church. 


We believe our coming Centennial no ordinary 
event. We ask help to rebuild for a second century 
of service to men of all races, and to celebrate 
joyously the teaching of Jesus in the first century; 
of Calvin and Knox in the sixteenth; of Whitefield 
in the eighteenth; and of a host of noble Presby- 
terians in the nineteenth and twentieth. 


For further information, address: Centennial 
Committee, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
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of the Christian message through the use 
of literature, pictures, and radio pro- 
grams” be increased drastically; (4) that 
missionaries remaining “in particularly 
dangerous places” be asked to review 
their decisions to remain “in the face of 
possible internment or acute national- 
ism,” and (5) that a “world-wide prayer 
fellowship” between missionaries and 
their related churches be started. 

In the two “critical” areas of mission 
work—China and Korea—the Board said 
it wanted to continue as much of its work 
as possible. In China, although the 
Church “shall give full backing to all 
missionaries who decide and are able 
to remain at their posts,” it will shift 
its base of operations to the British 
colony of Hong Kong. From Hong 
Kong, missionaries will serve Chinese 
Christians in Formosa and in other parts 


|of Southeast Asia not controlled by the 


| 


Communists. In Korea, the Board wants 
to “maintain personnel and funds to 
serve the Korean Church either in South 
Korea or among the thousands of 
Korean refugees on nearby islands, in 
Japan, or wherever they are forced to 
ha 

In the United States, the main em- 
phases will be upon keeping the vital 
importance of Christian work overseas 
before members of the Church, upon a 
stepped-up recruiting drive for badly 
needed new missionaries, and upon in- 
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|creased training for present and future 








missionaries and for nationals who will 
go back to their own countries as Chris- 
tian workers. 

The Board would like to “hold 
seminars of pastors and laity to discuss 
fully the circumstances, policy, and pro- 
gram of our overseas strategy”; “ask 
selected individual donors for gifts to 
strengthen certain projects related di- 
rectly to correcting conditions of human 
need which open the way for Commu- 
nism”; and “keep under continuous 
study the eventual re-entry into fields 
that may be temporarily closed.” 

The need for new missionaries is 
especially acute in fields that are open- 
ing up rapidly (Latin America, Africa, 
India, Pakistan, and most of the Near 
East), and in countries that need rein- 
forcements before it is “too late.” 
The latter countries include Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand (Siam), Iran, and 
some of the European nations, 

The Board report also stated that 
“Wider vocational opportunity must be 
opened for women missionaries in view 
of the possibility of fewer men being 
available because of their service in the 
armed forces.” 

In addition the Board intends to 
ask some American Protestants working 
abroad in secular occupations to become 
“world mission associates.” These asso- 
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ciates would help with Christian work 
abroad on a volunteer basis. In addition, 
the report stated that “American Chris- 
tians should enter many secular voca- 
tions overseas with a personal missionary 
purpose, We must keep the Church in 
America, and especially Christian stu- 
dent groups, informed of such oppor- 
tunities.” 

The training of missionaries would 
include special courses for selected 
missionaries “on matters related to Com- 
munism and the Christian approach in 
Communist areas”; intensive training in 
missionaries as specialists in agricul- 
ture, adult literacy, Christian literature, 
stewardship, industrial relations, social 
work, and audio-visual techniques; and 
leadership training for lay leaders in 
overseas churches. 

In interdenominational work, the 
Foreign Board report requested that the 
International Missionary Council be 
asked to initiate a study on the factors 
which have caused unrest and despair 
throughout the world. The Board an- 
nounced that it was asked to send mis- 
sion help to the Republic of Indonesia, 
and that it planned to send about seven 
missionaries there, probably from the 
group that is now leaving Red China. 
The plan of strategy also included a 
recommendation that the Presbyterian 
Church join with other churches “in 
providing services and an interpretive 
ministry by missionaries to members of 
the armed forces overseas who may be 
located in mission areas.” 


Draft of Missionaries 
Worries Churches 


The leaders who direct American 
Protestant missionary work both at home 
and abroad are worried about the draft. 

This month the National Council of 
Churches asked Congress to exempt 
from military service and from compul- 
sory military training laymen who serve 
as foreign missionaries. And a Presby- 
terian spokesman said that the Board of 
National Missions is already beginning 
to feel the effects of the draft, 

In Washington, before the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council stated that if lay missionaries 
are not exempted from the provisions of 
the Universal Military Service and 
Training bill “there will be serious gaps 
in the overseas staff of every missionary 
society for years to come.” 

The National Council division y oint- 
ed out that only a small number of men 
would be affected since the major Prot- 
estant denominations send abroad an 
average of between 150 and 200 laymen 
as missionaries each year. There is al- 
ready a shortage of such personnel, the 
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Division stated; and because of their 
specialized training, those who are on 
the field now would be difficult to re- 
place. 

Speaking about Presbyterian missions 
at home, Dr. Lawrence Lange, secretary 
for Missionary Personnel of the National 
Missions Board, predicted that the de- 
mand for trained workers for mission 
positions may become more acute than 
ever in coming months. The military 
needs for nurses and for ministers as 
chaplains have already caused personnel 
shortages in some places. 

Most urgently needed for mission 
work, Lange announced, are registered | 
nurses, dieticians, rural ministers, teach- | 
ers of music and commercial subjects, 
and kitchen supervisors. Alaska, more 
than any other area, he said, can absorb | 
field workers by the dozen. 





Universal Service: 
The Decision Approaches 


Two of the most controversial issues 
of the current national emergency—the 
drafting of eighteen-year-olds, and the 
setting up of permanent peacetime con- 
scription for all able young Americans 
—will be aired before the nation next 
week when the House of Representatives 
opens debate on the government’s Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training bill. 
The Senate has already passed a bill | 
calling for universal training and mak- | 
ing possible the drafting of eighteen-| 
year-olds. 

U. S. Protestant churches will be vi- | 
tally interested in the House debate 
because they have consistently opposed 
permanent peacetime conscription. The 
historic position of the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church U, S. A.. | 
stated many times in the past twenty- 
five years, has been to “go on record 
as opposing compulsory military training 
and the use of the draft in peacetime.” 


Facts and Figures 


@ Protestant Sunday school enroll- 
ment throughout the world has jumped 
10.5 per cent in the past fourteen years 
according to figures compiled recently 
by the World Dominion Press of Lon 
don and New York. Greatest gains were 
in Latin America, where a 276 per cen’ 
increase was recorded for Central Amer 
ica and Mexico, and 145 per cent for 
South America. Decreases were reported 
in Europe— 13 per cent—and in Austral 
asia—7 per cent, In Asia, greatest popu 
lation area surveyed, there was a 32 
per cent gain. North America’s increase 
was 15 per cent. 

The survey covered a population area 
of 2,.316,038,281 persons in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australasia, North America 
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NEWS 


South America, Central America and 
Mexico, and the West Indies. The num- 
ber of Protestant adherents throughout 
these areas was set at 220,181,989, and 
the number of Sunday schools, 437,338. 
Because of the current world situation, 
the figures are not complete, the Domin- 
ion Press said when it released the 
figures. 


@ Methodists outnumber other Prot- 
estants in the U. S. Senate, according 
to a recent survey. Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians tie for second place. 

Of the ninety-six Senators, there are 
eighty-five Protestants, ten Roman Cath- 
olics, and one Jew. The Protestants in- 
clude nineteen Methodists, fourteen 
Presbyterians, fourteen Episcopalians, 
ten Baptists, eight Congregationalists, six 
Disciples of Christ, five Lutherans, three 
Mormons, three Christian Scientists, two 
Quakers, and one Unitarian. 


@ Membership in the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention passed the seven million 
mark last year, a recent report states. 
The 1950 membership figure was 
7,079,889, a gain of 318,624, or 4.7 per 
cent, over the 1949 total. A record num- 
ber of baptisms—376,085, or 12.3 per 
cent more than the previous year—took 
place last year, The Southern Baptists 
are the second largest Protestant group 
in the U. S. Largest is the Methodist, 
with more than eight million members. 


Presbyterian Men: 
Success in San Joaquin 


In many parts of the country, pres- 
bytery meetings are usually pastors’ 
meetings in the Presbyterian Church. 
Laymen do attend these sessions but 
are usually outnumbered by ministers. 
Many laymen can’t attend weekday 
meetings, or haven't been given suf- 
ficient information about time, place, 
and agenda. Some men figure that 
the important presbytery meetings are 
strictly the pastor’s business, not theirs, 
although each congregation is allowed 
to send an elder and a pastor as its voting 
representatives to presbytery. And, of 
course, presbytery meetings are open to 
all the visitors who care to attend. 

In south central California, however, 
the elders of San Joaquin Presbytery are 
happily passing their pastors in the race 
for attendance honors at presbytery 
meetings, The pastors, although they 
are losing the contest this year for the 
first time in the Presbytery’s history, do 
|not seem unduly distressed, More men 
are taking an active interest in the work 
| of the Church, not only in the 200-mile- 
|long San Joaquin Valley, but in the rest 
of the state and in the world. And the 
pastors have livened up their wardrobes 





and added to their stock of kitchen sup- 
plies, too. 

The Presbytery’s plan is simple. First, 
it started to schedule all of its meetings 
for Fridays and Saturdays, so that lay- 
men would be able to attend most of 
the meetings without missing work. Sec- 
ond, it began the custom of presenting 
gifts to pastors with elders in attendance. 
So far, two presbytery meetings have 
been held this year, one in January at 
the Community Presbyterian Church of 
Avenal, and one last month at the First 
Church of Lindsay. Forty-two ministers 
attended the Avenal sessions, but fifty- 
five elders and sixteen visitors showed 
up, too. Last month at the Lindsay 
meeting, the pastors increased their total 
by five, but again it wasn’t enough. 

The gift idea was started at the Ave- 
nal meeting by host Pastor Carl D. Soults 
and one of his laymen, Elder Jack Smith, 
manager of a men’s clothing store in 
Avenal, and present secretary of the 
Synod of California’s Council of Presby- 
terian Men. Pastor Soults suggested to 
Mr. Smith that lay attendance might be 
increased if each pastor knew he would 
get a small gift, perhaps a tie, for bring- 
ing one or more elders to the meetings. 
Mr. Smith, who sells ties, but who also 
spends money on advertising, agreed. 
The end result was that each of the 
pastors with elders present received not 
one but two flaming neckties. According 
to reports of the meeting it was quite 
successful and colorful. 

Last month, Pastor Woodrow J. Wil- 
son of Lindsay’s host First Church and 
another Elder Smith—Mr, V, R. Smith— 
got together to continue the custom. 
This time the pastors with elders each 
received two cans of deluxe olives from 
the V. R, Smith Olive Company, which 
has a large plant in Lindsay. 

One pastor commented before the 
January meeting, “I presented the mat- 
ter of attendance at Presbytery to my 
elders. None volunteered to go. I told 
them that I would hold them personally 
responsible for a necktie. Under such 
pressure, one offered to attend.” 

The next meeting of San Joaquin 
Presbytery is scheduled for April. The 
gift custom may be suspended at this 
time because the Presbytery is going to 
hold its meeting at one of the most fam- 
ous scenic spots in the U. S. and in 
the Presbytery—Yosemite National Park. 
The Presbytery hopes to take advantage 
of the inspirational settings in the park 
by holding committee sessions near 
beautiful Mirror Lake or at the foot of 
spectacular Yosemite Falls. Gifts or not, 
the increase in interest of San Joaquin 
laymen in their presbytery, and spring 
at Yosemite will probably assure the 
pastors of another successful loss in the 
attendance race. 
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NEWS 


Sentencing of C.O. 
Stirs Controversy 

The conscientious objector problem 
is in the news again. 

Quaker Robert Michener, nineteen- 
year-old conscientious objector of Hays, 


Kansas, this month received the heaviest | 


sentence ever imposed under the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940. Then his 
case attracted national attention when 
a Washington, D. C., newspaper used it 
as evidence of: alleged persecution of 
C.O.’s by the Department of Justice. 

This was Michener’s second clash 
with the Selective Service Act. When 
he became eighteen, a year ago, Mich- 
ener refused to register because of con- 
scientious scruples, pleaded guilty to 
violation of the act, and served a year 
and a day in jail. 

Then came the second conviction. 
Michener refused again to register or to 
report for induction, and a federal grand 
jury indicted him again. Michener, who 
had gone to Des Moines, Iowa, to study, 
returned voluntarily to Topeka, Kansas, 
for trial. Before the same judge who had 
sentenced him to jail earlier, Michener 
pleaded guilty to failure to fill out the 
Selective Service questionnaire, failure 
to report for physical examination, and 
refusal to report for induction. 

This time the sentence was the max- 
imum allowed under the law—five years 
in prison on each of three counts. Two 
of the sentences run consecutively and 
the third concurrently, the equivalent 
of a ten-year sentence, 

Citing the Michener case, the Wash- 
ington Daily News called on the Justice 
Department to stop its practice of re- 
prosecuting C.O.’s who are released 
from jail. 

The newspaper made it plain that it 
did not agree with Michener’s pacifist 
stand but directed its criticism at the 
federal officials who prosecuted the C.O. 

If the officials hoped to make an 
example of the religious objector, the 
editorial stated, they failed. “We think 
the nation is strong enough to survive 
with Michener out of jail, doing some- 
thing to care for his wife and the child 
they are expecting, and booked to 
serve as a C.O., which he is, when the 
time comes.” 


Against Tax for Arms 


Conscientious objections of a different 
form were registered this month when 
fifty-nine citizens from different parts 
of the U. S. announced publicly that 
they refused to pay the full federal in- 
come tax. The group is called the Tax 
Refusal Committee of Peacemakers, a 
national pacifist organization with head- 
quarters in New York city. 
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The Reverend Abraham J. Muste, a 
Presbyterian minister in New York and 
secretary of the committee, wrote to the 
Internal Revenue office that this is the 
third year he has refused to file an in- 
come tax return, that he declined to pay 
taxes to provide the means for “this 
armaments race,” and that instead of 
his tax return he was enclosing a copy 
of the Gospels and Henry Thoreau's 
“Essay on Civil Disobedience.” 


To support his position, Mr. Muste | 


argued that “anyone who contributes to 


arming the United States today also | 


contributes to arming Russia—which is 
the last thing I want to do—in the same 
way that Russians contribute to Amer- 
ican armament, for each government 
mechanically matches the military prep- 
arations of the other.” 


Of People and Places 


Church Gets $500,000 Gift. West-| 


minster Presbyterian Church, Detroit, 
Michigan, got off to a good start in its 
drive for a new million-dollar building 


with the receipt of a $500,000 gift from | 


a couple active in the church. The 
$500,000 came from the Van Dusen 
Trust Fund, established by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B, Van Dusen. Mr. Van Dusen 


is a retired president of the S, S. Kresge | 
Company. The church received two pre- | 


vious gifts from the Van Dusens, total- 
ing $450,000. Westminster, founded in 
1857, is one of the largest Presbyterian 


congregations in Detroit. Pastor is Dr. | 


John Arthur Visser. 


Wooster President on Air. Dr. How- 
ard Lowry, president of Presbyterian- 
related Wooster College, will speak on 
the Columbia Church of the Air on April 
8, National Christian College Day. The 
program, originating from the studios of 
WKRC in Cincinnati, Ohio, will begin 
at 10 a.m. EST. 


Macalester President and Wife Hon- 
ored. Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of 
Presbyterian-related Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Mrs. Turck, 
were honored last month by the school’s 
Cosmopolitan Club for his work in in- 
ternational relations and her work with 
foreign students. Guests included Minne- 
sota Governor and Mrs. Luther Young- 
dahl. The Cosmopolitan Club has a 
membership of one hundred students, 
representing twenty-three nationalities. 


Old Shoes Mystery. No one knows 
the source of the two warped, wooden- 
pegged, square-toed shoes that repair- 
men found this month sealed within 
beams of historic Christ’s Presbyterian 
Church, Hempstead, New York, The 
shoes had been there probably since the 
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structure was built in 1846, workmen 
say. Some think a laborer may have 
forgotten his shoes or placed them 
purposely in the church, Others say the 
custom may have been to “build in” a 
pair of shoes. The present church build- 
ing is the sixth for Christ’s Church, 
established in 1644. 


Twentieth Anniversaries. Next week 
400-member Yale Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, will mark its 
twentieth year. Highlight of the cele- 
bration will be the launching of a build- 
ing fund campaign. The church has 
doubled its membership since July, 
1947. Dr. Albert E. Gregg is pastor, 

@ Another twentieth anniversary was 
observed on February 25—Presbyterian 
Men’s Day—by the Adelphian Club of 
the Presbyterian Church, Stony Point, 
New York. This group was one of the 
first laymen’s organizations to join the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 


Who’s a Thief? While the Reverend 
William M. Hunter of the John Hall 
Memorial Presbyterian Church in New 
York city was sermonizing recently on 
the topic, “Who’s a Thief?” someone 
reportedly entered the choir room and 
removed more than $10 from the be- 
longings of one of the sopranos. 





Student Wins Award. The faculty of 
Louisville, Kentucky, Presbyterian Semi- 
nary recently gave a senior—George R. | 
Edwards of Memphis, Tennessee—the | 
Charles H, Pratt Award in Field Work. 
Edwards’ award-winning efforts were 
for the Otisco and Hebron churches of 
the Todd-Dickey Parish in Indiana (P. | 
L., Feb. 17). The award was established | 
by last year’s graduating class in memory | 
of the late Charles H. Pratt, professor 
of missions for twenty-five years. 


Cornerstone-laying. Next week the 
cornerstone for the rebuilt New York | 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- | 
ton, D.C., (P.L., Mar. 4, ’50) will be} 
laid, President Harry S. Truman will] 
speak. The New York Avenue Church, 
for a time Abraham Lincoln’s home 
church, is best known today for its 
former pastor, the late Dr. Peter Mar- 
shall, Senate chaplain and author of the 
widely-read book, Mr. Jones, Meet the 
Master. Present pastor is Dr, George M. 
Docherty, who sailed last spring from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, to occupy the pul- 
pit vacated by Dr. Marshall’s death, 


Labor-management Forum. Next 
week, in Newark, New Jersey, the first 
of a series of discussions on “Our 
Churches and Labor-Management Re- 
lations” will be held. The series is spon- 
sored by Presbyterians and Episcopa- 
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lians of the Presbytery and Diocese of 
Newark. Also cooperating is the Insti- 
tute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions of nearby Rutgers University. Pres- 
byterian speakers during the four-session 
forum will include Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, head of the Church’s Board of 
National Missions; the Reverend Mar- 
shal L. Scott, dean of the Presbyterian 
Institute of Industrial Relations, Labor 
Temple, New York city; and the 
Reverend E, Lansing Bennett, associate 
executive of the Synod of New Jersey. 


Teacher Honored. In Guthrie, Okla- 
homa, a church school teacher in the 
First Presbyterian Church—Miss Alice 
Armstrong—was feted recently on com- 
pleting forty years of teaching there. 


Pastor Cited. The Reverend Harold 
G. Nixon, pastor of the New Life Pres- 
byterian Church, Turner Station, Balti- 
more, Maryland, was nominated recently 
for the 1950 Honor Roll among Negroes 
in Baltimore. The citation, presented by 
The Afro American, leading Negro 
newspaper in the East, stated: “In two 
years he turned a mission of forty-seven 
members into a congregation of 150 
persons, who will move soon into a new 
$20,000 edifice.” 


Presbyterians Discuss Mormons. 
Fifteen Utah and Idaho Presbyterian 
pastors met recently in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, to work out an evangelistic ap- 
proach to Mormonism. They reported 
that their churches were receiving four 
persons from the Mormon Church for 
every one of their members lost to it. 


New Church in Denver. Wellshire 
Church, first Presbyterian Church or- 
ganized in Denver, Colorado, in forty- 
two years, is now beginning activities 
with financial help from the Church’s 
Board of National Missions, Its congre- 
gation comes largely from a new housing 
area of more than 2,400 homes. 


Award Nominee. Roger B. Hansen, 
principal of the Presbyterian Church's 
Wasatch Academy, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, 
was last month nominated for the com- 
munity’s Junior Chamber of Commerce 
Distinguished Service Award, 





Officers’ Institute. More than three 
hundred elders, deacons, and trustees in 
Minneapolis (Minnesota) Presbytery 
got together last month to study their 
| official duties and how best to carry 
| them out. Included in the two-session 
workshop were discussions on the mean- 
ing of Protestantism and the Presbyte- 
rian system of government. The institute 
was sponsored by the Presbytery’s Coun- 
cil on Men’s Work. 
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General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America 


OVERTURE H., 


1950 


On Amending Form of Government, Chapter XX VI, Sections I to VIII, Inclusive 


To the Presbyteries of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America: 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, meeting in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 18-24, 1950, adopted the following: 
Resolved, That the Stated Clerk be directed to prepare and send to the Presbyteries for their approval 


or disapproval the following Overture: 


Shall Chapter XXVI of the Form of Government be amended by changing Sections I to VIII, inclusive, 


to read as follows: (New wording is in italics.) 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Of General Councils 


1. A General Council is hereby established, with 
authority and duties as herein specified. It shall be 
styled, THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
GENERAL ,ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, 


11. The General Council, subject to the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, shall be charged with 
the following duties: To cultivate and promote the 
spiritual welfare of the whole Church; to supervise 
the spiritual and material interests of the Boards 
and Agencies of the Church; to correspond with 
and advise the General Councils of Presbyteries 
and Synods; to prepare and submit annually to the 
General Assembly—(1) the budgets for the per- 
manent benevolence and missionary agencies of 
the Church, including self-supporting Presbyteries 
and Synods, (2) the budget of the General Council, 
(3) the budgets of the Office of the General Assem- 
bly and of all the departments of the General 
Assembly, including the Department of Ministerial 
Relations; to consider between meetings of the 
General Assembly cases of serious embarrassment 
or emergency concerning the benevolence and 
missionary work of the Church, and to provide 
methods of relief; to direct and review the work 
of the Office of the General Assembly and of the 
Departments of the General Assembly located 
therein; to review the regular report of the Depart- 
ment of Ministerial Relations; and to coordinate 
and promote in a unified plan the benevolence and 
missionary programs of the Church, as proposed 
by the Boards and Agencies and approved by the 
General Assembly. 


111. The General Council, subject to the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, shall also make suit- 
able provision for the discharge of such duties 
as the following: The promotion of Christian be- 
nevolence and stewardship throughout the Church, 
and the cultivation of sound methods of Church 
finance; the direction of the public relations of 
the Church; the promotion of Church publicity, in- 
cluding the uses of radio, motion pictures, and 
other such instrumentalities; the promotion and 
development of the Church’s official publications, 
the development and encouragement of the men’s 
and women’s organizations of the Church; the 
planning of the long-range program and strategy 
of the Church. 


IV. The General Council shall discharge such 
other duties as the General Assembly shall from 
time to time require and authorize. 


Vv. The General Council shall be composed of 
the following members: The Moderator of the 
General Assembly; the retiring Moderator of the 
General Assembly and his nearest living prede- 
cessor; one representative from each of the Boards 
of the Church and one from the Council on Theo- 
logical Education, each of whom shall be nomi- 
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nated by the Board or Council to be represented 
and shall be elected by the General Assembly, to 
serve until the next regular meeting of the General 
Assembly; twenty-four members from the Church- 
at-large, of whom twelve shall be ministers; of the 
remaining twelve not less than six shall be ruling 
elders and not more than six women who shall be in 
full communion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, who may be ruling elders 
—eight to be chosen for six years, eight for four 
years, and eight for two years, and thereafter eight 
chosen each two years for a six-year term; it being 
understood that the present representatives of the 
Church-at-large now serving on the General Coun- 
cil be integrated into this plan. 


The members from the Church-at-large shall be 
elected by the General Assembly in such manner 
as the General Assembly shall determine, to insure 
as nearly as possible equal representation from 
the various geographical areas of the Church. No 
member elected from the Church-at-large, having 
served a six-year term, shall be eligible for re- 
election until after an interim of at least two years. 


The Stated Clerk of the General Assembly, the 
Secretary of the General Council, the Secretary of 
Finance of the General Council, the Secretary of 
Promotion of the General Council, and the General 
Secretaries, Administrative Secretaries of the Boards 
of the Church or their proxies, shall be correspond- 
ing members of the General Council. They shall 
have the right of the floor, but be without vote. 


Vi. The Moderator of the General Assembly 
shall be the chairman of the General Council, and 
shall enter upon his duties as such immediately 
upon adjournment of the General Assembly. He 
shall preside at the meetings of the General Coun- 
cil and shall appoint the members of the com- 
mittees of the General Council. The General Coun- 
cil shall elect from its members a vice-chairman 
who shall serve for one year. The chairman and 
vice-chairman shall serve without salary. 


Vil. The Committees of the General Council 
shall be: Administration, Budget and Finance, 
United Promotion, Total Church Program, Long 
Range Planning, Public Relations, and any other 
that may be necessary in view of the duties as- 
signed. It shall be the responsibility of the Moder- 
ator and the Secretary of the General Council to 
make sure that each of the specific duties com- 
mitted to the General Council in this Chapter or 
by the General Assembly is assigned to a particular 
committee. 


Vill. The General Council shall elect a secretary. 
His duties, term of office, and salary shall be 
determined by the General Council, subject to the 
approval of the General Assembly. The General 
Council shall keep a fair record of its proceedings 
and shall submit to each meeting of the General 
Assembly for review a report of all business trans- 
acted, 








BLACKBURN COLLEGE 


CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Blackburn College, a fully accredited, 
Presbyterian provides a 
college education to young men and 
women who are qualified but unable 
to afford it under traditional condi- 
tions. All students agree to work 
fifteen hours per week upon entering 
the College. The work plan enables 
the college to offer room, board and 
tuition for the entire year for $500.00. 


institution, 


“Work, study and play" has be- 
come the motto of Blackburn. The 
College features a well-rounded pro- 
gram which fosters self-reliance and 
a spirit of co-operation. 

For further information 
write to the 
Director of Admissions, 
Blackburn College 
CARLINVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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From Hongkong to Mainz 


Less than a year ago the Reverend Charles West 
was on assignment in Hongkong. Now he and his 
family are in Mainz, Germany, a city 75 per cent 
destroyed in one air raid. He has been loaned by 
the Presbyterian Board to the Gossner Mission. “Here 
in Mainz,” writes Mrs. West, “we are to work with 
a most remarkable man, Pastor Horst Symanowski. 
Two years ago he and his wife and four children 
were in the Eastern Zone, working on a Russian 
communal farm, It was like a prison—work from 
three in the morning until ten at night for both men 
and women, constant fear of maltreatment from the 
Russian soldiers, and inadequate food. They were 
able to leave that, and to settle afresh in the Western 
Zone. When they came here, they found a place to 
live in an unused chicken house close to the piece 
of land that they were able to purchase to begin their 
work. Under the able fingers of the pastor, a new 
work began to form, First came a project to reach 
the factory workers, and to reach them Symanowski 
himself went to work in a cement factory.” 

At the same time the pastor assumed the leadership 
of the local Gossner Mission. The two following sum- 
mers, international Christian youth work camps aided 
him to build more effective and permanent mission 
buildings. Now workers and theological students live, 
work, and study together to bring the Good News 
to the many people who so often feel left out. In all 
this activity, Symanowski has not forgotten evangel- 
ism in the Eastern Zone. Some of his student evan- 
gelists go there, taking their church with them, Wohn- 
wagons or trailers, in which they live, eat, perform 
pastoral duties, and have church services. 

Pastor Symanowski continues to work in the ce- 
ment factory, and has secured permission for his 
students to work there, too, He has chosen this way 
to train church workers on the periphery of the 
church. They are not to sit in offices and wait for 
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people to call on them; they are to go out with the 
Gospel to the people. Thus they are continuing in a 
new way in Germany what the Gossner Mission had 
been doing for 120 years in other lands. 

In addition to taking his turn of work in the cement 
factory, Mr. West gives lectures to the students and 
has groups meet in his home. 


New Church is Dedicated in Hongkong 


A dream came true for the historic Kung Lei 
Church of Hongkong last December when the con- 
gregation dedicated its new building. In that im- 
portant gateway city, jammed with Communist 
revolutionaries and refugees from the revolution, now 
stands this heartening example of the growth of the 
Church of Christ in China. Over 2,000 Christians 
crowded to the opening ceremonies. Nine hundred 
filled the seats of the beautiful sanctuary and hun- 
dreds stood, while other hundreds heard the service 
over a public address system in other rooms. 

The former, outgrown building has stood for half 
a century midway up the perilous steps of Ladder 
Street. The new edifice, easily reached by bus and 
tram, will enable the church people to minister in a 
better way to the city. One of the principal churches 
of the Kwangtung Synod, it is under the gifted lead- 
ership of the Reverend John K. C. Ma, 

A very moving part of the first service was the 
brief talk by the pastor emeritus, the Reverend Yung 
Pak, a frail old man who had to be carried in. From 
1904, he had shepherded his people through many 
times of testing, especially the bitter years of Jap- 
anese occupation. An impressive delegation of Chi- 
nese Christian leaders from the mainland brought 
messages of congratulation and encouragement. 

There are seventeen Presbyterian missionaries now 
working in Hongkong, not counting missionaries in 
transit. Some are working in the China Council office, 
others at preparing Sunday school literature, and in 
special projects of evangelism. 
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Charles West (left front) shares the work in a Mainz, Germany, cement factory. New Kung Lei Church, Hongkong 
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OUR COLLEGES 
(Continued from page 10) 
all of our Presbyterian colleges alone. 
Size. Since World War II, the total 
annual enrollment in our 44 colleges 
has reached over 34,000. That is not a 
very large proportion of the nation’s 
college popul: ition; it should be larger, 
but it is 50 percent more than before 
the war and is enough to represent an 
extensive service and influence. When 
multiplied by the rates of entrance and 
graduation, the number grows to more 
than 275,000 in one generation. 


Small but good 


In this connection it should be re- 
membered that large numbers are not 
our specialty. Only nine of our colleges 
have had over 1,000 students, even in 
the big postwar years, and only two 
have had as many as 2,000, Our con- 
tribution to higher education has been 
the building of good colleges, for the 
most part liberal arts colleges, with high 
standards, with programs that aim to 
give scholarship and religion each its 
due, and with small enough numbers 
to make it possible for the institution’s 
total influence to be felt by each student. 


Freedom. Against the background of 
the world’s struggles for human free- 
doms, our freedom as Church  col- 


leges appears more priceless than ever. 
Seldom does a tax-supported or an in- 
dependent institution teel free to give 
religion a full place or to make the 
development of character a chief func- 
tion. Our Church colleges alone have that 


distinctive liberty. The truth is that 
Church colleges have a maximum of 
other liberty, too. The late President 


Blackwell, of Randolph-Macon College, 
long a patriarch among college men in 
the South, used to say often that mod- 
er ‘aws limiting the teaching of science 
and economics, as well as religion and 
other subjects, have been civil laws, not 
Church laws. Also it is common know!l- 
edge that while non-Church independ- 
ent institutions are not restrained by 
law, they are usually restrained by 
tradition or by of their clientele 
from an active emphasis on religion. 
The using of all the freedoms can be 
and often is a contribution to higher 
education which no institution except 
the Church college is making in this 
country, 

Prestige and numbers. True, the 
Church college does not play the part 
it once did in American higher educa- 
tion, There have been great changes in 
our time, At the opening of the century 
two thirds of American college students 
were in institutions related to some 
church; at the middle of the century 
onlv one fourth are in Church colleges. 
In this half century high school students 
in the nation have multiplied ten times 
and total college enrollments ten times, 


some 
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while Church college enrollments have 
multiplied but four times, Most of the 
prestige in higher education now seems 
to rest in the great independent and 
state universities. Even the Church col- 
leges themselves are inclined, sometimes 
too much inclined, to listen to the uni- 
versities for the highest word. 

But there are still more Church col- 
leges than there are either tax-supported 
or independent ones. The most recent 
report of the United States Office of 
Education lists 1,808 higher institutions. 
Of these, 708 are church-related; 594 
are tax-supported (370 by states, 224 
by districts or cities); and 506 are 
private or independent. Each of these 
three types has an essential place in the 
American plan of higher education, 
Each can do some things impossible for 
the others. And no one or two should 
become so dominant as to crowd out any 
other. Nor should any weak 
through neglect. 

Living and permanent. There are 
voices from many quarters predicting 
the death of all Church and private col- 
leges except a limited number of the 
strongest. The terrific changes going 
on in the world, these voices say, 
will take away gifts, endowment in- 
come, students, and finally control, 
through government increases of sub- 
sidies and supervision. Well, there are 
terrific changes; colleges are constantly 
facing new pressures, but it may be 
doubted whether any large number of 
substantial small college ‘s will close soon. 
Predictions of the end have been made 
before. Almost half a century ago Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, in his remarkable 
little book, The Prospects of the Small 
College, predicted that only 25 per cent 
of the small colleges would remain, The 
other 75 per cent would go down, he 
said, under pressures emanating from 
the development of the high school, the 
junior college, the universitvy—especially 
the state university; speci alization and 
professional training; lack of money; and 
weakening of denominational Church 
interest. The small college was living 
only on sentiment, he insisted. 
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Tenacity 

The vears have passed, but most of 
the small colleges of President Harper’s 
day still live, and new ones have come 
into being. The total number of colleges 
has more than doubled, and more than 
half of them are still small colleges with 
only a few hundred students. 

Each year a few small institutions 
are forced by lack of support to close; 
yet there are today in the United States 
88 more higher institutions than there 
were in 1940. The records do not show 
that a single accredited four-year col- 
lege in the nation has closed either dur- 
ing or since the war. This is not to say 
that no accredited college should close: 


on any basis of wise planning there are 
colleges, some of them Church colleges, 
that should close or merge with others 

But colleges have a remarkable tenac- 
ity of life. Local businessmen, older 
trustees, a new faculty, a group of alum- 
ui, time after time rescue a college that 
ought to live or insist on keeping open 
one that ought to close, In any case, 
established small colleges are not closing, 
and most good, soundly managed col- 
leges ought not to close and need not 
close. The small liberal arts colleges 
make an essential contribution to learn- 
ing and culture, as well as to personal 
character and to the spiritual interpre- 
tation and control of life. Of the 44 
Presbyterian colleges, 42 are accredited 
by their official regional agencies. Among 
them are colleges unexcelled in faculty, 
background, or quality of work. These 
colleges are not dead. They do not ex- 
pect to die even amid the threats of new 


wars. They find assurance in the con- 
viction that the Christian college is 
essential to higher education, to the 


future of the nation, and to the Church 
and its world mission. 


Church 


Part of the 





T 1s TRUE that their relationships to 

the Presbyterian Church are of vari- 
ous kinds and degrees, Charters of the 
past are often strange documents. Few 
of the Presbyterian colleges s are actually 
owned by the Pre sbyterian Church. But 
in lifeblood association and fundamental 
purpose most of them are part of the 
Church. The Church and the colleges 
need a new consciousness of that fact. 
In it there are at least two important 
implications: One is the colleges’ duty 
of lovalty to the Church; the other is the 
Church’s duty to support the colleges. 
Let us look ‘a little at each of these 
implications. 

(1) If a college wishes to maintain an 
officially recognized affiliation to the 
Presbyterian Church, its first step is 
loyalty to the Church’s purpose. That 
means more than a statement in the 
catalogue. It means more than giving 
courses in Bible. It means building an 
organization and conducting a program 
that aim frankly to do, within the frame- 
work of modern higher education, what 
the Church is aiming to do, In “old- 
fashioned” terms, that aim is to win men 
and women to Christ and to insure their 
constant growth in Christian belief, 
Christian character, and Christian serv- 
ice. A college that is either negative or 
neutral in this matter has little direct 
claim on the Church, Of course, piety is 
no substitute for academic excellence; 
but good scholarship is no excuse for 
impiety, and academic attainment apart 
from religion is secular and not in the 
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HANOVER is one of the oldest 
Presbyterian colleges and yet it has 
a complete new plant — nine major 
new buildings. The location over-look- 
ing the Ohio River is unsurpassed 
for beauty. 


The faculty has been carefully chos- 
en for Christian commitment, good 
personality, and high ability. The cur- 
riculum is broad; students enter a hun- 
dred vocations. Students come from 
twenty-five states and many foreign 
countries. For full information write 
to Committee on Admissions. 


HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 





Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, a four year fully accredited 
institution, developes the indi- 
vidual through intellectual, spirit- 
ual, emotional, aesthetic, physical 
aspects, to build an educated 
person. 


The completely equipped campus 

D vices: every opportunity for 
young people to gain both the 
practical and theoretical educa- 
tion. 


For further information write, 
Registrar, 








BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 
STORM LAKE, IOWA 








OUR COLLEGES 
main stream of the Church’s business. 


Wrasr must a college do to be a Chris- 
tian college? The answer is not easy to 
give. But we do know some things it 
must do: It must purpose earnestly to 
be Christian; it must have a board of 
directors or trustees and a faculty care- 
fully selected from men and women 
who are Christian and who approach 
administration and teaching from the 
Christian point of view; it must have a 
curriculum built with special emphasis 
in the field of religion; it must organize 
the whole life of the institution to the 
end that students who attend will nor- 
mally become more Christian in their 
understanding and in the investment of 
their lives. Furthermore, it must be re- 
membered that a college is not likely 
to be actually very Christian in tone 
and influence unless a large proportion 
of its students are selected from back- 
grounds that have prepared them to 
respond to a Christian program. A col- 
lege must do these things and more 
it its effects are to be distinctively Chris- 
tian if it is to be loyal to the Church. 

(2) But being a part of the Presby- 
terian Church has another essential im- 
plication. It is that the Church should 
take its colleges seriously. It has never 
done so in any adequate way. 

(a) For one thing, taking the col- 
leges seriously means financial support. 
Last vear the Church reported that its 
2,392,000 members gave to its current 
expense and benevolence causes a total 
of about $94,000,000, Of this, approxi- 
mately $300,000 was appropriated to 
operation of the 44 Presbyterian colleges. 
The Board of Christian Education did 
the best it could with what it had, and 
it is steadily developing improved ways 
of using the funds available. The total 
is considerably above that of five or ten 
years ago. But $300,000 averages less 
than $7,000 per college, and about $9 
per student enrolled. 


Student expenses 

The average expenditures per student 
for operating expenses, exclusive of room 
and board and other auxiliaries, in our 
Presbvterian colleges in 1949-1950 was 
$500 per vear; of this, the student paid 
about $390; endowment paid $56; 
private gifts paid $45; and the Church 
paid only $9. The $9 helped, but it 
certainly was not evidence that the 
Church is taking the colleges very seri- 
ously. It costs the Presbyterian colleges 
about $25,000,000 a year for all pur- 
poses to operate. This is an average of 
nearly $600,000 per college. It can be 
seen at once that the Church’s average 
annual appropriation of $7,000 to each 
college is not a major factor in keeping 
the colleges alive. The plans approved 





by the General Assembly of 1950 point 
to larger appropriations, but a far bolder 
advance is needed. 

At this time and in the years ahead, 
our Presbyterian colleges face a new 
critical need of current and capital fi- 
nancial undergirding by the Church 
which sponsors them and draws the 
principal benefits from them. The flood 
of inflation is high and threatens to rise 
higher. If college administrators were 
not by necessity optimists, every presi- 
dent of a church-related and small inde- 
pendent college would be completely 
dismayed by both the signs of the times 
and the foreboding predictions of con- 
temporary writers who are looking at 
our colleges from the viewpoints of 
business, journalism, the big university, 
and the big government. 


Rising costs 


Our Presbyterian colleges do not ex- 
pect to go out of business; their business 
is essential to higher education, to the 
nation, and to the Church; and ways 
into the future will be providentially 
opened, But the effects of inflation are 
varied and serious. One of them is the 
high cost of living. Food for dining halls 
costs 5 per cent more than it did when 
colleges opened last September and 85 
per cent more than it did before World 
War II: The coal bill at the writer’s 
college was 133 per cent higher in 1949- 
1950 than it was in 1939-1940, Class- 
room chairs are up 50 per cent, and 
other things are variously higher. Fac- 
ulty family budgets are affected by the 
same forces and salaries should, but sel- 
dom can, be increased proportionately. 
Simultaneously, accrediting standards, 
which Presbyterian colleges must meet, 
constantly add to the list of recuired 
expenditures. The result of all this is 
that the overall operation of a college 
of a given size costs virtually twice as 
much as it did a decade ago. Expendi- 
tures for capital purposes are under the 
same difficulty. A new college building 
now costs two or four times the amount 
it cost before the war. 

And that is only part of the inflation 
story. The rate of income from endow- 
ments, large and small, averages only 
two thirds the rate of 1930. This means 
that a college must have an endow- 
ment of $1,500,000 to obtain the same 
number of dollars produced by $1,000,- 
000 in 1930; and must have more 
than $3,000,000 endowment to cover 
the proportion of the college’s operation 
which $1,000,000 covered in 1930. In- 
come from gifts by individual friends is 
reduced by mounting taxes. 


a by tax-supported univer- 
sities has become exceedingly strong 
through low fees made possible by sub- 
sidizing operation, through state-wide 
recruiting systems, through costly new 
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buildings and equipment financed out 
of the mounting taxes, preferential pro- 
visions for graduates, and expansion of 
size to care for all the thousands who 
apply. Already a considerable number 
of Church colleges have “priced” them- 
selves out of competition with subsidized 
state universities and even out of reach 
of the average church family. The pres- 
sures of inflation and government are 
intertwined and insistent. If our Pres- 
byterian colleges are to withstand them 
and the drift from the Church be pre- 
vented, the Presbyterian Church must 
stand behind the colleges far more ad- 
venturously than it has yet done. 

(b) The Presbyterian Church must 
take its colleges seriously also by send- 
ing Presbyterian young people to Pres- 
byterian colleges. Before World War II 
most of our colleges did not have the 
students they were prepared to take; 
to get more students, they offered re- 
ductions in fees in the form of scholar- 
ships and thus depleted their income. 
In the years immediately following the 
war, the colleges were crowded. But the 
fall of 1950 showed a decrease in college 
enrollments across the country, and 
greater decreases are anticipated in the 
years ahead, Again Presbyterian colleges 
are needing more students. 


Crisis problems 

This can happen again and that right 
early. As this is written, college and na- 
tional leaders agree in the prediction 
that there will be two time schedules 
for meeting the present national and 
international crisis. One is a “sHort haul” 
connected with the Korean and other 
possible wars of similar kind; one is a 
“long haul” connected with a world- 
wide conflict with Communism, in which 
the United States will maintain a large 
armed force for ten to twenty years. The 
present selective service law permits 
men to remain in college during the 
current academic year. But it is now in 
process of revision into a form which 
doubtless will reduce greatly the pro- 
visions for attending college and may 
set up a permanent universal military 
service system which has long been 
sought by the military branch of our 
Government. It is expected that Con- 
gress will take action about April. 


Fewer men 

At this writing only one thing seems 
certain: there will be fewer men stu- 
dents in college during the next few 
years. Already the decrease is consid- 
erable, although men in college still 
outnumber women two to one. Loss in 
men students between 1948-1949 and 
1950-1951 was 10 per cent and has 
grown in recent months through enlist- 
ments and the call of reservists to duty. 
Veterans now comprise only about one 
fourth of the men in college and will 
continue to decrease rapidly, Freshmen 
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Admission by Examination 
Apply for Admission Box 3068 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA IN OKLAHOMA 

























OCCIDENTAL-—In the City of Los Angeles 
ARTHUR G. COONS, President 


A fully accredited, coeducational, 
Christian college of the arts and 
sciences, granting the degrees of 
B.A. and M.A., as well as elemen- 
tary and secondary teaching cre- 
dentials. Student body of 1250, 
faculty of 100. Emphasis on the 
practical values of liberal arts edu- sated 

cation. Strong religious program, Student Church. Beautiful, secluded 
campus, 120 acres, convenient to downtown Los Angeles, Pasadena, Holly- 
wood, mountains, desert, beaches. Standard and pre-professional courses. 





Write Admissions Office for Literature 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles 41, California 














Four Perfect 
Years at 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


@ Fully accredited academically. 

@ Only senior college of the Presby- 
terian Church in Kentucky. 

@ Co-ordinate. Average enrollment 600. 

@ Hundreds of influential graduates. 


@ Two beautiful campuses totaling 
62 acres. 


FOR NEW, FREE BOOKLET WRITE 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


CENTRE COLLEGE of KENTUCKY 


DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 














THE COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Clarksville, Arkansas 


Offers a Thorough Educational Program—Fully Accredited 
A. B., B. S., B. S in Pharmacy 
Courses in Nursing, Library Science, Journalism, Business Administration 
%  Pre-professional Courses in Medicine, 
Law, Theology, Engineering, Dentistry. 
DEFINITE CHRISTIAN EMPHASIS 


Cost for Room, Board, Tuition, 
$62.00 Monthly 


Ten Weeks Summer Quarter 
Located in the Beautiful Ozarks 
For Catalog, Write 
FRED A WALKER, President 
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% FULLY ACCREDITED 
*% SKILLED FACULTY 

* CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Wide variety of courses and majors in 


both Science and Liberal Arts fields, 
leading to B. S. and A. B. Degrees. 


For Particulars, Write Dept. “A” 


DAVIS and ELKINS COLLEGE 
ELKINS, WEST VIRGINIA 




















During its 85 years as a coeducational 
liberal arts college Wooster has been ever 
willing to change to meet new conditions. 
Yet it is firmly anchored to the ideals of its 
founders who dedicated the college to ‘the 
promotion of sound learning and education 
under religious influences.’ 


COLLEGE of WOOSTER 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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OUR COLLEGES 


classes are beginning to reflect the low 
birth rate of the early depression years. 

Opinions of informed people vary as 
to the expected decrease in men students 
next year from 15 per cent to 75 per 
cent. The U.S. Office of Education lists 
1,059,000 full-time undergraduate men 
in college at present (there are a half 
million other men who are graduate or 
part-time students) and estimates the 
number for the next four years as fol- 
lows: 844,800 next year; 757,600 two 
years hence; 719,500 three years hence; 
and 690,200 four years hence. These 
estimates are based on a series of known 
factors and unknown “ifs’—the latter 
chiefly related to what Congress does 
and what happens as to war. Also these 
figures cover all kinds of colleges, What- 
ever deferments are permitted will 
doubtless be predominantly in the fields 
of technical training rather than in that 
of liberal arts, where most of our Pres- 
byterian college work is done. If the 
present proposals before Congress are 
adopted, even in substance, there will 
be established as a pattern what pre- 
viously only intensive war has created. 


| By this pattern the college course of 


most boys will be preceded or inter- 
rupted by two years or more of military 
service and they will return to college 
as veterans. How many will return in 
such a long-range program cannot be 
forecast. 


A prediction 


It is the writer’s personal opinion 
that there will be a more pronounced 
drop in men students at most Presby- 
terian colleges than those predicted by 
the U.S. Office of Education. This makes 
it the more important that Presbyterians 
guide more Presbyterian boys and girls 
to our Presbyterian colleges. 

Furthermore, the majority of students 
our Presbyterian colleges have had were 
not from Presbyterian homes. In only 
three of our 44 colleges last year were 
as many as half of the students Pres- 
byterians. The highest percentage of 
Presbyterians was 57 per cent; the low- 
est was 9 per cent. The average for all 
44 colleges was 27 per cent. Of course, 
that is not a measure of the value of 
the service of the colleges; youth of all 
Churches need the ministry of the 
Church college, and Presbyterian col- 
leges stand ready to serve all youth. 

But these facts indicate that the 
Presbyterian Church is not patronizing 
its own colleges to any large extent. 
In the year = ale to, it was estimated 
that there were 225,000 Presbyterian 
young people in American colleges and 
universities, It is a serious thing that 
only about 25,000 of these Presbyterian 
youth were in Church colleges of any 
denomination, and that fewer than 


10,000 were in Presbyterian colleges. 

There is no likelihood or desire of 
drawing all or even most of them to 
our Presbyterian colleges. We do not 
begin to have enough room for that. But 


unless pastors and parents and young 
people believe profoundly that there is 
something at the Church college essen- 
tial to higher education, there can be 
no great eh for the Church college. 

It should be noted that while the Pres- 
byterian colleges got only one twentieth 
of the Presbyterian college students, 
those colleges sent to Presbyterian theo- 
logical seminaries over half of all the 
students in the seminaries. The Church 
may some day destroy its own trained 
ministry merely by selecting its chil- 
dren’s colleges on the basis of prestige 
and size rather than on that of Christian 
character and Church loyalty. 

(c) To this let it be added with thank- 
fulness that there are signs of the 
Church’s beginning to take its task 
of higher education seriously. The 
Sesquicentennial Campaign more than 
a decade ago was one sign. The General 
Assembly’s placing of the theological 
seminaries in the benevolence budget, 
and the weight given to the Council on 
Theological Education are other signs. 
The approval of a set of standards by 
the General Assembly is yet another. 
Increased appropriations and budgeting 
of a special fund by the General 
Assembly is gratifying evidence. A 
special convocation of Presbyterian col- 
leges, student workers, and Church 
leaders, called by our Board of Christian 
Education in January, 1950, set in 
motion new and increasing concerns and 
procedures, 

But these are only beginnings so far. 
A persistent undercurrent just now is 
the idea that the Government is the 
only significant force in the higher edu- 
cation program of the future. A special 
Commission on Higher Education, ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States soon after World War II, made 
far-reaching and immensely influential 
recommendations at the end of 1947. 
They have much of value and are based 
on an important compilation of facts. 
But they represent only one point of 
view. They leave both the Church col- 
lege and the independent college out 
of serious consideration in the proposals 
for the future. They represent a further 
secularizing of higher education. 


|e IS HIGH time that the voice of the 
Church be heard and that the Church’s 
program of Christian higher education 
be made adequate. Its colleges are the 
only general educational institutions that 
the Church has left in this country, ex- 
cept those in some of the National 
Missions fields. These colleges constitute 
a priceless asset, an urgent opportunity, 
and a sacred obligation of he Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 
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WORTH SEEING 


— 


An Explorer 
| and Some 
Musicians 


By S. FRANKLIN MACK 


COTT of the Antarctic deals with 
> one of the great epics of heroic 

human endeavor—the last expedition to 
the Antarctic of the intrepid Captain 
| Robert Falcon Scott. Its stage’ is the 
great polar icecap, across whose vast 
stretches of ice and snow the explorers 
battle their way. With machines and 
animals and finally with men alone haul- 
ing the heavy sleds, in temperatures 
ranging to sixty degrees below zero, 


mined to strive, to seek, to find, and not 
to yield, they reach the South Pole on 
January 18, 1912, only to find that the 
Norwegian, Amundsen, had got there 
first. 

Much of the story of Scott of the 
Antarctic is drawn from the explorer’s 
own journal, found beside his frozen 
4 body when the rescue party uncovered 
the tent in which he and his two com- 
panions perished. The dread winter 
night had overtaken them just eleven 
miles from a major base of supplies. 

The drama of the film is heightened 
by the fact that nobody tries to be dra- 
matic. Through the very reserve with 
which each man uncomplainingly does 








The College You Choose 
Today 


WILL AFFECT YOUR LIFE 
“Tomorrows 


INVESTIGATE 
WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
For information write: 
PresipDENT WILLIAM W. Hatt, Jr. 
Westminster College, Box 461 
FULTON, MISSOURI 


1851 1951 








Scott’s little company drives itself to) , 
the limits of human endurance. Deter- | 





” Macalester College 


St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





Christian Citizenship EXTRA CURRICULAR 
Finest Liberal Arts Famous Radio Singers 
Coeducational New Bagpipe Band 
Excellent Guidance Pacemaker Paper 
Pre-ministerial College Radio Sta. 
Pre-professional Mexican Caravan 
Religious Education Mac-Canada Conf. 
Medical Technelogy Band—Orchestra 
Journalism Major Mac Players 
Business Adm. Fine Arts Club 
International Studies Christian Ass’n 
Teacher Tr.—All Grades Chapel Cher. (200) 
Secretarial Studies Choral Readers 
Home Economics Debate and Oratory 
Aviation Courses Flying Club 
Pilet Training Mpls. Symphony 
Intra-mural Sports Twin City Features 
WEYERHAEUSER Master of Ed. Degree Flor Quartet 
LIBRARY Summer School Foreign Student club 


Write President Charles J. Turck, Dept. 1 for further information 








his duty day by day, there is conveyed 
an impre ssion of tremendous inner | 
strength. There was a deep sense of | 
understanding among these men thi at | 
did not seem to need expression in | 
words, Undergirding it—and themselves | 
—was an abiding faith in God. 

Scott of the Antarctic is an Eagle- 
Lion Classics film, made by J. Arthur | 
Rank in technicolor, with Vaughn Wil- | 
liams’s music played by the Philhar- | 
monic Orchestra. The part of Scott is 
ably played by John Mills, 


Of Men and Music is a gratifying 
effort to give the theatre-going public 
a “concert on film.” It is a film in four 
parts, each one of which presents in- 
formally and in concert appearance a 
famous artist or artists. Photography and 
music reproduction are excellent. While 
there will be a difference of opinion 
with regard to the manner in which the 
artists are portrayed informally, this re- 
viewer found the picture altogether | 
enjoyable. 

i After a brief foreword by Deems | 
Taylor, the film opens on Artur Ruben- | 
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THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Founded in 1891 by Dr. W. J. Boone, pioneer educator 
and Presbyterian minister 


Located thirty miles from Boise, capitol of Idaho, in 
the fertile Boise Valley surrounded by Idaho's rugged 
mountains 


A four-year, liberal arts, co-educational college pro- 
vides the environment and opportunity for young men 
and women not only to prepare themselves for a profes- 
sion but also to become intelligent homemakers and 
mature, alert, responsible citizens 


Idaho's pioneer college is dedicated to educating the 
whole person—the mind, the spirit, the body and the 
personality 


siti PAUL M. PITMAN, B.D., Ed.D., President 














THE 
COLLEGE 
OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
A pioneer Presbyterian College in a modern skyline setting; new, 
functional buildings; 107 acres on a picturesque bluff. 
Member of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
BRUCE THOMAS, Ph.D., Dean and Acting President 
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Che College of Emporia 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Coeducational — Four year liberal arts college 


effectively combining vocational and cultural 
training with Christian citizenship. 


Limited enrollment — Small classes — Stu- 
dents from many states and foreign countries. 


Distinguished faculty giving individual atten- 
tion to personal guidance of each student. 


Tuition, fees, room and board $725 per year. 
REV. PAUL B. McCLEAVE, Pres. 





























COE COLLEGE 


A co-educational, liberal arts college with an able faculty, offering solid 








training in general education, in the specialized major fields, and with wide 
opportunities for student activity on a democratic campus. Coe College has 
an Air Force R.O.T.C. Unit which will enable many students to receive mili- 
tary instruction and at the same time to pursue their academic careers. 
Address all inquiries to Director of Admissions, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 


lowa. 














PARSONS COLLEGE 


**—In the Heart of the Middle- West’’ 


WHERE YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN LIVE AND 
LEARN THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR 


Christian Democracy 


PARSONS COLLEGE 


FAIRFIELD, IOWA 




















BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited 4-year college for women 
“where young women learn how 
to live and how to make a living.” 


Small classes permit individual instruction 
LIBERAL ARTS - MUSIC - SPEECH - FINE ARTS 
TEACHING — Elementary and Secondary 
VOCATIONAL CHRISTIAN SERVICE 


COMMERCE - HOME ECONOMICS - HEALTH & PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Varied sports, extracurricular, social program. 





Sixty-seven acre campus twenty minutes from cultural Philadelphia. 
RayMon Kiust ter, D.D., LL.D., President 


Box L, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania Phone Ogontz 3500 
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stein in a recording studio, At the con- 
clusion of the recording session, he is 
approached by a motion picture repre- 
sentative who broaches the idea of 
filming him at home and at practice as 
well as on the concert stage. When Mr. 
Rubenstein appears dubious, he is asked 
what he'd give to be able to see and 
hear a film of Chopin actually playing 
his own music. His answer, “three years 
of my life,” suggests the timeliness and 
value of the project. Mr. Rubenstein 
is seen playing the “Spinning Song” 
of Mendelssohn, the “Liebestraum” of 
Liszt, Chopin’s Waltz in C Sharp Minor 
and the A Major Polonnaise. 


In the second sequence Jan Peerce 
and Nadine Conner are featured in solo 
and duo renditions of operatic arias. 
The setting is an opera house late at 
night. Coming back to pick up a libretto 
before taking a late plane, they find 
a watchman huddled over his phono- 
graph listening to a favorite opera. 
Forthwith they stage a performance for 
him. 

Jascha Heifetz is featured next. Most 
of the sequence was shot in his home 
in Beverly Hills and in his studio ad- 
joining. We are taken through the in- 
tensive routine by which the artist gets 
himself in shape for the concert season. 
We see him handling his prized Stradi- 
varius and Guarnerius violins, listening 
with his wife to the playback of test 
recordings, then in concert. 


The most dramatic of the four sec- 
tions is the last, in which Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos is seen rehearsing and conducting 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra in Liszt's Faust Symphony. 
There is an abundance of close-ups, in- 
terspersed with excellent shots of the 
orchestra. The dynamic personality of 
the conductor comes through very ef- 
fectively. 

The most artificial part of the film 
Of Men and Music is the rather awk- 
ward and static presentation of Deems 
Taylor introducing the four sections of 
the film. However, it serves to tie the 
separate parts together and it gives the 
audience a close-up of one of the out- 
standing musical personalities of our 
day. In view of the popular assumption 
of movies, radio, and television that a 
piece can’t be played clear through as 
written without tiring the audience, one 
can only hope that Of Men and Music is 
such an unqualified box-office success 
that another in the series will soon be 
forthcoming. Plans for the second call 
for the presentation of Heifetz, Ruben- 
stein, and cellist Gregor Piatigorski; 
Marian Anderson; and guitarist Andre 
Segovia. The producing company is 
World Artists, Inc., and the distributor 
is Twentieth Century-Fox. 
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Healing: 
A Christian | 
Resource 


Fo A LONG TIME Now very little atten- 
tion has been given (except by the 
Christian Scientists) to the New Testa- 
ment record of spiritual healing. How- 
ever, the work of rediscovery is at last 
underway. It receives strong support | 
from medical advances which have 
shown the close relation between the 
body and spirit, and the nonorganic na- 
ture of many illnesses. As evidence of 
renewed interest in one of the oldest 
resources of Christianity we now have 
Agnes Mary Sanford’s novel, Oh, Watch- | 
man! (J, B. Lippincott, Philadelphia and | 
New York, 217 pages, $2.75). Mrs. San- 
ford, who comes of a Presbyterian 
background and is the wife of an Epis- 
copal rector in New Jersey, has a na- | 
tional reputation as a spiritual healer. | 
In this sincere, if not brilliant, novel, 
she has dramatized the rediscoveries 
that she and others have made. It is | 
the story of a badly smashed up soldier | 
in a veterans’ hospital, and how a “gray 
lady” shares her faith and its healing 
powers with him, so that his life is 
altered and his health restored in time. 
The lady's impact is felt by the whole | 
hospital, until she is eventually booted 
out by the officials for bootlegging re- 
ligion into its precincts. 

This novel gives me an opportunity to 
mention the even more remarkable book 
by Mrs. Sanford which was published a 
couple of vears ago. This is The Healing 
Light (Macalester Park Publishing Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., 173 pages, $2.00). Here 
the principles of spiritual healing are 
discussed in great detail, with many 
practical suggestions. One of the great 
merits of the book is that its author does | 
not separate the gift of healing from | 
the Christian life and relationship with | 
God in general. There is no air of magic. | 
It is seen as the working of God and the | 
fruit of faith. A friend of mine who first 
called The Healing Light to my atten- | 
tion tells me that by following its advice | 
she is able to dispose of mild physical | 
ailments in herself within the space 
of a few minutes, and can heal animals 
of practically anything within a matter | 
of hours. 

In this connection let me mention 
again The Church and Healing, by Car] | 
J. Scherzer (Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia. 272 pages, $4.00). A factual 
roundup of the history and present 
status of spiritual healing in all branches 
of the Christian Church, this volume is | 
basic background for anyone interested 
in this subject. 
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For information write to 


President ROBERT D. STEELE 


Westminster College, Salt Lake City 5, Utah 


Westminster College 


Founded in 1875—Located in Salt Lake City with 
the cultural A of concerts and lectures 
—A practical balanced education with liberal arts 
courses and a Christian attitude toward truth— 
Required Bible classes and chapel—An experi- 
enced faculty of Christian men and women with 
34% holding doctorates—Adequate equipment— 
Fully accredited by the Northwest Association— 
Dormitories and Dining Hall—Expense for 
tuition, fees, board and room, $360.00 a semester 
—Full program of activities including Christian 
service, athletics, music, skiing, etc.—Students 
prepared in nursing, secretarial science, business, 
teaching, hestemnaiiten Students enter graduate 
schools of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Social Work, Music, Business Administration, 
Education, the pure Sciences etc.—The only 
Protestant college in the intermountain area which 
includes all of Utah and adjacent sections of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada and Colorado—Stu- 
dents enrolled trom eleven states and three foreign 
countries 
Summer Session begins June 18th 
Fall Semester begins September 18th 














provides pre professional training in the Ministry, 
Business Administration, Medicine, Law, Dentistry, 
Teaching, Nursing and Secretarial Science. 


Lake forest College | 


Began in the inspiration of a group of Presbyterian 
men of Chicago who saw the need for an institution to 
train young men for the ministry. Though the years 


have seen many changes in the curricular offerings, 
Lake Forest College, now coeducational and liberal arts 
and science, has remained true to the sturdy Presby- 
terian ideals of its founders 

Located only 30 miles north of Chicago in a beautiful 
residential suburb, Lake Forest College now serves a 
limited enrollment of 900 students. The curriculum 


For Further Information Write: 
DR. E. A. JOHNSON, President 
Box 20, Lake Forest College 


Lake Forest, Illinois 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE; 


Director of Admissions 
Whitworth College, Box PL 
Spokane 12, Washington 


ducation for Character 


libero! Aris and pre-professional training 
on a distinctively Christian campus amid the 
natural beauties of the great Pacific Northwest. 


HITWORTH COLLEGE 


Spokane, Washington 





OR. FRANK F. WARREN, President 


@ FULLY ACCREDITED 
@ SUBURBAN LOCATION 
@ REASONABLE RATES 











MILLIKIN 
UNIVERSITY 





“Education for Christian Leadership” 
Coeducational 


PREPARATION IN— 


Literature and Arts Industry 
Business Administration Music 
Social Sciences Sciences 


PREPROFESSIONAL Courses IN-— 
Engineering, Law, Medicine, Theology 
GRADUATE Division IN Music 


Write to—Admissions Office, (B) 
Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois 


Fully Accredited 
1000 Students 
a oe 














Outstanding New Books from 


tHe Westminster Press 









¢ An illuminating account of the life 

THE WORK and and teaching of Jesus, written with a 
pleasing combination of sound scholar- 

WORDS f JESUS ship and simplicity of style. A unique 
0 index sets forth a reconstruction of the 

literary sources of Matthew and Luke. 


By Archibald M. Hunter $2.50 
















Edited by David Wesley Soper. The 


striking and intimate stories of 13 

THE WAY converts from atheism, Communism, 

Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and from 

THIRTEEN CONVERTS TO indifference—told in their own = 
PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY P 





e Archbishop William Temple had a 
more profound influence on contem- 


WILLIAM TEMPLE’S 
porary thoughr than any of his prede- 
TEACHING cessors for many decades. Here, in one 
book, is a complete summary of the 


great Archbishop's thought, told in his 


Edited by A. E. Baker own words. $3.00 





EUROPE d By Daniel Jenkins. A frank discussion 
an of how the churches in Europe and 
America can better understand and help 

AMERICA each other. A revealing explanation of 

why European Churchmen misunder- 

THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS stand America, and what European the- 
TO THE WORLD CHURCH logy hasto givethiscountry. $1.50 





















At all bookstores, * * THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Phila. 
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Healing of the more everyday sort 
is the theme of a competent and ex- 
haustive biography of the nineteenth 
century’s favorite heroine. Florence 
Nightingale: 1820-1910 by Cecil Wood- 
ham-Smith (McGraw-Hill, New York, 
382 pages, $4.50) draws upon previously 
unavailable documents to paint a full- 
length portrait of the woman who prac- 
tically created the nursing profession 
in England from scratch, It is the story 
of a wealthy, gay society girl who grew 
up in a whirl of parties and brilliant 
suitors. Around the age of seventeen 
she felt what she was sure was a “call 
from God,” but for years she was not 
certain what her destination was to be. 
However, very gradually. the idea of 
nursing grew upon her. Her family, 
aware of the low status of the ignorant 
practical nurses of the time, fought her 
tooth and nail. But Florence, inflexible 
and with the energy of half a dozen 
ordinary people, had her way. She went 
to the Continent and secured what little 
training was available. When she came 
back to England she was made super- 
intendent of a hospital called the In- 
stitution for the Care of Sick Gentle 
Women in Distressed Circumstances. 
Here she established her reputation, and 
after the outbreak of the Crimean War 
between England and Russia she was 
chosen to go to Crimea and reorganize 
the barbarically crude nursing facilities 
available for wounded soldiers. Her suc- 
cess there won her the admiration of 
the entire English people and world- 
wide fame. When the American Civil 
War broke out the Federal Army fre- 
quently sought her advice, and_ she 

mailed back “Volunsinows suggestions. 

There is something austere, almost 
forbidding, about the portrait that 
emerges. Duty, not love, seems to have 
been her wellspring. Only in extreme 
old age (she lived to be 90) did she 
relax and mellow a bit. But few women 
(or men!) have done more to make the 


/world a less hideous place in which to 
—| live. 


In brief 


Arjen Miedema, Talks with Gabriel 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 253 pages, $3.00). 
A fantasy in the tradition of C. S. Lewis's 
Screwtape Letters. It lacks the urbanity 
of the latter, but has a droll humor, 
mingled with sharp insights into the 
ways of God and man. 

R. H. Edwin Espy, The Religion of 
College Teachers (Association Press, 
New York, 216 pages, $2.75). This book 
is based on questionnaires sent to 440 
teachers in church-related colleges. It 
reveals a good deal of a muddle. In most 
cases there seems little connection be- 
tween a teacher's religion and his atti- 
tude on social questions or matters of 
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education. A companion book, College 
Teaching and Christian Values (ed. 
Paul M. Limbert, Association Press, New 
York, 187 pages, $2.75) is much more 
definite and interesting. It contains chap- 
ters by professors in various fields who 
tell in one-two-three fashion the tie-in 
between their specialty and their faith. 

—C, W. 

The Crisis Decade, The Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., 1951. 369 pages. 
($3.00), edited by W. Reginald Wheel- 
er. This is a thrilling story, one which as 
Dr. Arthur Judson Brown well says in 
the foreword of the book, “ought to be 
told now and often, while men’s minds 
are open to its meaning and ready to 
utilize its truths in establishing a better 
world order.” 

Few more vivid and comprehensive 
reviews of recent history are to be found 
anywhere than that in Chapter I, “The 
Crisis Decade in World Events,” written 
by editor Wheeler. The political lights 
and shadows are brought out clearly, 
including the emergence of the United 
Nations, and of the United States, “not 
only as a world power, but as one that 
finally was willing to assert its power 
for world justice and freedom.” 

Dr. Charles T. Leber writes vigor- 
ously of Presbyterian Foreign Board 
policy during the Crisis Decade. His 
report puts on the record the dramatic 
problems and quick decisions of the 
hectic years of the war. 

Then follow regional reports. Here 
Dr. Wheeler has set down a vivid pic- 
ture for us, especially the one dealing 
with “China at the Beginning of the 
War.” In a time when so many com- 
mentators and lecturers have abandoned 
their former support of Chiang Kai- 
shek, it is refreshing to read again the 
record of his courage in the war with 
Japan. 

The chapters, “The War Areas,” “The 
Partially Involved Areas,” and other 
areas, are written by missionaries of ex- 
perience. Included is Dr. John A. Mac- 
kay’s story of Latin America, beginning 
with the sentence: “In the middle teens 
of the century . .. both Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the United States 
were ignorant or indifferent.” 

There is no finer writing in the whole 
book than the chapter “Basic Problems 
Challenging Foreign Missions,” by Rob- 
ert E. Speer, written shortly before his 
death in 1947. It includes a quotation 
from Adolph Keller of Geneva that might 
serve as the keynote of the book: “The 
world is not plastic material to be easily 
molded by Christian influence. There 
is a hostile, demonic element. The 
Church has to fight stubbornly... for 
its faith and liberty, for the conversion 
of peoples, and for the spread of the 
gospel.” —E. H. H. 
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“Now 7 Know Why Thousands 
HN "—f Chances Use Church 


«WRITES AN EASTERN MINISTER 


“When | saw my examination copy, | knew the wide 
range of beautiful hymns would fill our church's needs. 
1 also found all the favorite gospel cones of my con- 
qreestae. The be ht new — were ideal for our 

oung People's gat “4 id then the 60 inspiring 
readings convinced me. We ae nGelighted." 







































Write today for your FREE EXAMINATION COPY 
NOW ONLY $1.30 each, $105.00 per 100 plus shipping 
RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
161 Ninth St., Winona Lake, Ind. |! 
West Branch: 1151 E. Hyde Park Bivd., Inglewood, Col. i 
Nome Title 1 
Nome of Church | 
Address | 
City Zone State i 
Song books now used 1 
We will need new books about « 
ee ee 

















LET OUR ADVERTISERS KNOW 


that your interest is in response to their advertisements 
in Presbyterian Life. This courtesy will be appreciated. 
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A million readers have made the 
Smith-Goodspeed Bible an American tradition. 
For this is a Bible in our language— 


the language that we hear and use every day. 








;_ — 
THE COMPLETE BIBLE. The Smith-Goodspeed Also: 

version is the only modern Bible that contains THE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) . Old 
the Old and New Testaments and the fourteen and New Testaments. Popular ed. $3.00 
books of the Apocrypha—so important to a true THE NEW TESTAMENT (Good- 
understanding of the Gospels. A pure, beautiful speed). Popular edition. Your choice 
translation into our American language, of single or double-column page. $1.25. 
presented in large type and permanent binding. And 15 other editions. Write for free 
$4.00 at all bookstores. descriptive circular. 


















The University of Chicago Press * 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
sui: GOWNS | aR CR CIO 
. MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Pulpit WN Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 


Fine materials, beautiful work, Aid "SC “| 
ag BP : is, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and | | | you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
samples on request. State your friends for your organization. 







needs and name of church. Sample FREE to Official 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. SANGAMON MILLS 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, tll. | | | Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 




















[i 
MORE INCOME FOR YOU! 


More Bibles For All! 
More Peace For The World! 


Read of a remarkable Annuity Plan that enables you to give and 
receive generously at the same time. 

Learn more about a great Christian Plan that enables you to 
help build a bulwark against chaos and godlessness throughout 
the world—and enables you to receive a guaranteed income all 
your life. For free booklet, write today to Dept. PL107, THE 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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China Christian Colleges: 


The Curtain Rings Down 

The iron curtain is ringing down on 
China’s Christian colleges, 

Westerners are withdrawing as a re- 
sult of anti-American feeling. Funds 
from the U, S. to the colleges have been 
stopped. The Ministry of Education of 
the People’s Government is taking steps 
toward eventual nationalization of pri- 
vate institutions. 

Last month the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China estimated 
that less than fifty westerners remained 
on the campuses by February 1 and 
that June will see all but a dozen of 
these gone. “The largest remaining 
group,” it said, “appears to be at West 
China and Yenching. On these cam- 
puses, three Americans and three Brit- 
ons have expressed their desire to stay 
on indefinitely.” 

In most cases, the United Board said, 
Chinese colleagues have encouraged de- 
partures, believing that at least for the 
present, “They dare not encourage 
westerners to run the risks of staying, 
or themselves assume responsibility” for 
the continued presence of westerners. 

The departure of missionaries, 
stopped early in December by Com- 
munist refusal to issue exit permits, 
started again shortly after the New Year. 
Many of those who have been leaving 
have been unable to do any teaching 
since the flare-up of anti-American dem- 
onstrations in December. Some have had 
to wait months for clearance. A few 
have been singled out for special at- 
tention and have had to produce “sat- 
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isfactory apologies” prior to applying 
for permits. In no case has physical mis- 
treatment been reported, but the Board 
says that “the mental strain has neces- 
sarily been severe.” 

The financial picture for most of the 
colleges is serious, since no funds are 
being sent from this country. The Board 
says, “The integrity and independence 
which support from abroad heretofore 
made possible are thus endangered, even 
in the case of institutions which are not 
nationalized and which retain their pri- 
vate status.” 

At the present time, the colleges are 
beginning their second semesters with 
no way of paying salaries without gov- 
ernment aid. Reserve funds have been 
exhausted. And although the United 
Board has received a license from the 
U. S. Treasury Department to send 
funds, the Chinese press and returning 
missionaries report that no funds can be 
received, Last month the Board asked 
the colleges to reply by cable whether 
they wished to receive funds. No an- 
swers were received. 

The People’s Government action came 
in January, when Red officials called a 
conference of representatives of nine- 
teen private institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Purpose of the meeting was “to 
solve the problem of taking over Amer- 
ican-supported institutions of higher ed- 
ucation” in an effort “to root out the 
influence of the cultural aggression of 
American imperialism.” At the meeting 
it became clear that nationalization 
would be the ultimate fate for all the 
colleges. 








@ Personality Profile 





Fred Hayes and Mendell Vaughn 


In a secret ballot of the football squad 
at Presbyterian-related Alma College, 
Alma, Michigan, the school’s only two 
Negro students, Fred Hayes and Men- 
dell Vaughn, were named last month 
the most valuable players on the Scots’ 
squad, championship team of the Mich- 
igan Intercollegiate Athletic Association. 

Fred Hayes, senior end from Pontiac, 
Michigan, has been a varsity end for 
four years and was named on the all- 
conference team this year. A high 
jumper on the track team, Fred hopes 
to teach in junior or senior high school. 

Mendell, junior halfback from Battle 
Creek, is a sprinter on the track team. 
He plans to teach. Both boys have a 
high scholastic average. 
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Ministerial Association 
Holds Testing Program 
for Youth 


An outstanding experiment in youth 
counseling has been conducted this year 
by ministers in McConnellsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Working in cooperation with school 
authorities, the ministerial association in- 
vited a minister trained in psychology 
to spend three days testing and coun- 
seling the junior and senior classes at 
McConnellsburg High School. 

The counselor was the Reverend C. 
R. Thayer, pastor at New Florence and 
West Fairfield, Pennsylvania, and ex- 
amining psychologist for the Board of 
Foreign Missions and Women’s Board 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 

During the session, Mr, Thayer ad- 
ministered six tests in vocational guid- 
ance, personality problems, and social 
and emotional adjustment, and held 
personal interviews with each student 
to go over the results of the tests, Each 
day he and the McConnellsburg min- 
isters met to work on the tests. 

The pastors found that the students 
were anxious for help and willing to 
cooperate in any way possible. Several 
students decided to continue their 
schooling after graduation as a result 
of the tests. 

In an anonymous questionnaire given 
ten days after the testing program, 
twenty-five out of fifty-four students 
said the vocational tests had helped 
them, either by approving previous per- 
sonal decisions, or by suggesting pos- 
sibilities that interested them. 

All but four felt the personality in- 
ventory gave an accurate picture; fifty- 
one felt the tests helped them to better 
understand their problems. Thirty-seven 
said the tests revealed problems of 
which they had not previously been 
aware. Most of the students said they 
sincerely planned to use the results. 

The tests helped the ministers, too. 
The Reverend G, Loren Jones, pastor of 
the McConnellsburg Presbyterian 
Church, said, “The tests have given a 
personal and intimate contact with our 
youth that is not possible in any other 
way. They uncovered unexpected 
strength and weakness in our young 
people, and gave real opportunity for 
pastors to deal with the individual. The 
program has given a spiritual signifi- 
cance to the choice of life work and 
personality adjustment . . . The Church 
is interested in helping young people, 
and they know it now as they have not 
known it before.” 

The high school was also well-satis- 
fied with the program. Mr. Jones said, 
“We are now planning for a meeting of 
ministers and teachers to discuss ways 
of assisting young people to meet their 
personal problems.” 
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A PAGE FOR CHILDREN oo. 


By JOAN HAGER 


) pees AND HIS LITTLE CousIN Billy 
stood at the end of the railroad tres- 
tle looking at the long bridge. It didn’t 
seem so very high off the ground. Below 
were the blackberry bushes where they 
had picked berries just last Sunday, 

“Can we go across?” Billy asked, as 
he started to walk out on the bridge. 

“No!” Tommy shouted, and pulled 
him back. “Don’t you remember, 
Mother said we could not go out on the 
trestle.” 

“I know why, too,” Billy said sol- 
emnly. “A big train might come along 
and catch us.” His eyes grew big with 
fright, just thinking about it. 

Tommy nodded but secretly thought 
that no train could catch him. He was 
a fast runner. Besides, you could always 
hear a train a long time before you 
could see it. 

The two boys sat down on the grass 
in the warm sunshine. Billy turned over 
on his stomach and began to watch a 
big ant pull a grain of sand to a little 
hill. 

But Tommy kept looking over the 
railroad trestle. He had always wanted 
to cross it. It looked like such fun to 
hop from railroad tie to railroad tie. 
He wondered if the ground seemed dif- 
ferent when you peeked through the 
trestle at it. 
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He got to his feet and took two steps 
out on the trestle. Of course he would 
not cross it, after his mother had for- 
bidden it. But there was no harm in 
going out just a little way, he told 
himself. 

He hopped across two more ties. Then 
he made believe he was a train. “Choo, 
choooo,” he puffed. 

“What are you doing?” Billy called. 
He forgot the ant and ran over to the 
edge of the trestle. “Can I come, too?” 
he asked. 

“No, you stay there,” Tommy said, 
hopping forward two more steps. 
“You're too little.” But he ran back when 
Billy began to cry. 

“I wasn’t going to leave you,” he 
stated, “I was just making-believe.” He 
pointed to the gully beneath the train 
trestle. “Shall we go down and see if 
there are any more blackberries?” 

“No,” Billy said. He wiped his eyes 
with the back of his hand. Then he sat 
down on the grass again. “I want to 
watch the ants again.” 

Tommy looked down at the black- 
berry bushes. Some berries would taste 
very good right now, he decided. “You 
wait here,” he told Billy. “I'll be right 
back.” 

He slid down the little hill, and 
began to pick berries. He ate some, 
and then filled a big leaf with more 
for Billy. Just as he started up the hill, 
he heard the long shrill whistle of a 
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train in the distance. He began to hurry. 
He didn’t want Billy to be too near the 
track when the train went by. 

Puffing and panting, he had almost 
reached the top when he saw Billy 
standing at the end of the trestle. The 
youngster was jumping back and forth, 
saying, “Choo choooo. . . .” 

“Billy, go back,” Tommy yelled as 
loud as he could. But just then the train 
whistled again. His words were lost in 
the noise. Tommy dropped the berries 
and ran toward the little boy. He seized 
Billy and pulled him off the trestle. 
They ran a long way from the tracks. 

“Didn’t you hear the train whistle?” 
gasped Tommy when they finally 
stopped. 

Billy looked scared. “No,” he said. 
“I was playing, like you.” 

Suddenly the train whistle sounded 
very loud, and a huge train rumbled 
around the curve and swung out on the 
bridge. Billy stared at it with wide eyes. 
Tommy felt a little sick. What if he had 
not seen Billy in time? 

Mother had always said, “Tommy, 
you are older. You must set the little 
fellows a good example in everything 
you do.” 

But today, Tommy knew that by go- 
ing out on the trestle, even a little way, 
he had set Billy a bad example. As he 
looked at Billy, he realized how im- 
portant a good example was. He took 
Billy’s. hand and slowly started home. 
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“It’s an Eyecatcher... 





... “Beautifully designed”. . . “Clear, 
readable” . . . “So inexpensive”... These are 
some of the rave comments from hundreds 


of churches whose members have found that 





the Roadside Sign really does the job we 





say it will. Take a pointer from those who 


know...identify your church with an official 


PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
ROADSIDE SIGN 


THE BASIC SIGN 


cw 


The Basic Sign measures 35” x 20”, and is constructed of rust-proof metal with 
the lettering “Presbyterian Church” and a Celtic Cross on both sides, in baked 
enamel, blue on a white background. It is furnished complete with a decorative 
metal bracket for attaching it to a post or the wall of your building. The Basic 
Sign is priced at only $17.95. 





THE SIGN 
CHURCH’S NAME PANEL SHOWN ABOVE 


Also available is a separate panel bearing the Church’s name in black on a white 1S 
background, measuring 35” x 7”, for affixing to the top of the main sign. Priced at $42.95 
$12.50, which includes one line of lettering (maximum of letters, 15 four-inch or . 


20 three-inch letters). COMPLETE 
PASTOR’S NAME PANEL 


This panel (19” x 4”) is to be attached to the bottom of the main sign, and has 
black letters on a white background. Priced at $12.50, which includes two lines of 
lettering (maximum of twenty letters to a line). 


THE ARROW 


In addition, we can supply a sign (19” x 4”) with a black arrow on a white back- J . 
ground which can be attached to the bottom of the main sign. This arrow (not Order immediately. 
pictured above) is especially useful when the sign is placed at some distance from There is a limited 
the church building. Priced at $3.75. quantity of signs. 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 220 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 315 South Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


The above stores are the official book stores of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 








